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DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health | 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 





Guide to Domestic Medicine, which | 


can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :---“' J¢ will be an incalculable 


boon to every person who can read | 
YP | AND AIR-VESSELS,”’ 


and think.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


| Is specially recommended 


several emi- 
ROOKE, 


Dr. 


nent Physicians, and by 


| Scarborough, England, ” Author of the 
| * Anti-Lancet.” 


It has been used with the most signal 


| success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 


tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consum tive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 


| ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
| Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 


| Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


@@" Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
a copy of which can 
be had GRATIS of all Chemists. 





: Aaseh oo. Ch 


Ns 


Con 


Bennett’s Keyless Half C -hronome ters for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 


IN return for a ten 
per at one of BENNETT’ iS LADY’S 
GOL D ¥ ATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and wor km: 

ight, damp ti 
London. 
prices. 


safe 


$i de, 


turers’ 


ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs. 
and dials, from 20 to 30 gs. 


-pound note, free and 


inship, with keyless action, air 
ght, and dust tight. 65, Cheap- 
Good chains at manufac- 
P.O.O. John Bennett. 


; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 


BENNETT’S MODEL WATCH 


Isa 
economy, securing to the wearer the 
In Silver, ( 
Guineas, } 


3 to 5. 


Hor 


5 to 10. 
4, 


izont al E scapement 
jewelled in 4, 6 

London-made Lever 
Escapement, jewelled in 
8, or 10 holes. 


combination of a tt the recent impro »wements for performance, taste, and 
ind ~ss nsable comfort of perfect time. 


Gold Cases. 
Guineas 
or8 holes. 5 to 12. 


10 to 12. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 











OETZMANN & CO., 
67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 








A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF HEALTH. 


BOWEN’S | 
ANTISEPTIC TONIC-SALINE 


imparts to the system nature’s great purifier—Ozonsg, thereby cleansing the blood from all effete or 
poisonous matter, preventing fermentation in the stomach and ensuring perfect digestion. : 

BOWEN ’S Tonic-Satine is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure of Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, oe of Spirits, Nervous and Bilious Head-ache, 
Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, and i - Diseases. ' ’ 

BOWEN’S Tonic-Satine makes a pleasant and refreshing drink which may be taken habitually 
with meals with the greatest advantage. : 

It should be observed that the Tonic-Savine does not lower the system like some Natural Mineral 

aters, Aerated Waters, Citrate of Magnesia and Seidlitz Powders; but on the cont: , Bowen’s 
Towic-SALine invigorates the Nerves and Muscular 7. Purifies and enriches the Blood, Animates 
the Spirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures Good Health. 

Emigrants and travellers abroad should always nee comely as it is the only true preventive of, and 
cure for Fevers, Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Sickness, 

Sold at 2s. per Bottle by ali Chemists and Medicine Dealers or sent to any address for 24 Stamps by 


the Sole Proprietor— 
-. =x. Bow=zaN, 
91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 








REE TT Ae) YOU should suffer so acutely 


from any disease caused by impure 
blood when the 


iene) UNIVERSAL MAGIC PURIFYING DROPS 


are so justly acknowledged by all ranks of society to stand unrivalled for effec- 

tually purifying the stream of life from all latent disease, however stagnant, 

torpid, or impure it may be. They give brilliancy to the eye, a rosy, healthy hue 

to the face, a pearly whiteness to the teeth, a delightful fragrance to the breath, 

elasticity to the step, a buoyancy to the spirits, an edge to the appetite, a clear 

conception, pure blood, refreshing and exhilarating sl to the debilitated 

system, in fact they change the most shattered frame into health, strength, and 

vigour, whilst the mental and Fase powers under their influence are so 

strengthened and fortified that all difficulties and obstacles are triumphantly met 

and conquered. They are pleasant to the re compared to many of the 

. nauseous and worthless blood mixtures and pills paraded before the public. 

Prices, 4s. 6d., r1s., and 38- = case. Frees only by Messrs. Witkinson & Co., 

Medical Hall, 4, Baker’s ain, Sheffield, and Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 

throughout the orld; or should the least — occur, they will be forwarded return 

on receipt of the amount in stamps or post order by the proprietors. Established 1830. 

— soteer Notice. — All Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers can order through our 

lesale Sgsote, BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES, & Co., Wholesale and Export Druggists, &c., 

16, Coleman , London ; MATHER’S, Farringdon Road, London, and 84, Corporation Street, 

Manchester ; Evans, Lescher, and Evans, 60, Bartholomew Close, London ; Lynch & Co., 171, Alders- 

Street, London ; Samuel Dale, Chemist and Druggist, 3, Bermondsey New Road, London, S.E. ; 

vans, Sons, & Co., 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool ; and Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 
Striking Show Cards, Counter Bills, and Posters supplied. : 
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SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 

tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 

a> geen and estimates Tr to rough sketches, 

with sizes required. eating apparatus fixed 

complete.—HeremMan & Morton, 14, Tichborne 

Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 


R. T. L. NICHOLS, Museum Street, 
London, W.C., sends books by post at 

the following prices—“‘ Human Physiology,” 
5s. 6d.; “* Esoteric Anthropol " o.3 * - 
viour,” 2s. 6d. ; “‘ Forty Years o American Life,”’ 
5s. 6d. ;*A Woman’s Workin Water Cure,” rs., 


cloth rs. 6d. ; “ Herald of Health,” Vol. I. 1s. 3d.,' 
ce a-day,”’ 6d. \ 
P.O.0. to Great | 


cloth 2s. ; “ How to Live on Si 
These are all good books. Sen 
Russell Stor Stamps, and get them by return post. 


HADES ;_or, The State and Abode 
of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Freshfield College, 
Liverpool. Fifth Edition, ir 
“* A book of profound and thrilling interest.””— 
Christian Age. 
London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


QROIDE GOLD LLERY 

is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Figaro says it is ‘‘One of the most 
unique discoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold, as to practi- 
cally defy distinction.”” The Court Fournal says 
“Chains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 


are in a ce equal to gold, and wear as 
well.” the ‘Fewelles says “ beauty of an 
article of jewell 








is almost the best proof that 
it has been manufactured by C. C. Rowe, and is 
what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which 
with but few exceptions, excels its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of cost.”’ 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS! 


, Our Chimney Tops never fail to cure the most 
inveterate chimneys. We fix them anywhere, 
(“‘ No cure no Pay’’), or send them to all parts on 
trial or approval. ° 


EATON & CO., 
126, Steel House Lane, Birmingham. 


DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestion. 
A perfect diet for children. 

Prevents the need of aperients. 

Parifies the Blood. 

Eightpence Pe, pound. Sold by Grocers and 


emists everywhere. 
Wholesale mts, FRANKS & 00., 
14, Little 


‘ower Street, London. 
DAVENPORT’S PATENT FASTENING 


FOR DOORS AND GATES. 


_“ An advantage 
in many ways.” — 
Engineer. 

“ Ought to come 
- speedily into general 

use.” —Builder. 
No springs ; self-closing; fitted by anyone. 

In best malleable iron, for field gates, 48s. per 
doz. ; yard, garden doors, 26s. ; cupboards, case- 
ments, from 8s.; brass, 18s. One or more may 
be had at same prices. Price list post free. 

** Captain Moore is very much pleased with the 
latch, and finds it answer most admirably.”— 
Winchester. 

“*T have one of the fastenings on, and it acts first- 
rate.” —H. P. Wess, Trowbridge. 















M. Davenport, | Patentee & Sole Manufacturer, 
40, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 





Op $ of the press and price lists are sent 

st free to any address, on application to 
om C. ROWE, at the sole depot, 88, Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, London. 


PERFECTION OF DENTISTRY. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON. 
BUCK & SON’S 


leasant, and simplified method of 
ificial Teeth, combining all recent 








Painless, 
adapting 


inventions and improvements at half the usual 


jees. 
Pamphlets, with testimonials and all informa- 


tion, post free to any address. 
Note address— 


HANOVER PLACE, UPPER BAKER ST., W.W., 
Twelve Doors from Clarence Gate. 


THE THOROUGH-WASHER, 


With Wringer and Mangle Combined. 
“—" Will wash from three to 











THE THOROUGH WASHING-MACHINE CO!. 
BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 





‘ 
\ 
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“SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). | SWANBILL.” CORSET (Registered), 
14 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially for 20 bis, B.—A shorter Corset than the former, 
ladies inclined to embonfoint. The Swanbill is with busk of similar shape, but intended for 
most effective in reducing the figure and keep- ladies who do not uire so deep a Corset; 
ing the form flat, so as to enable pies to wear busk 11 inches long. ice 14s. 6d. 
the fashionable ohne of the busk | Send size of waist with P. O. Order to prevent 
r34in. long, Price 14s. 6d,; Finest Quality, 21s, delay and inconventence. 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Ladies’ Outfitter, &c., 
4 37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James's Church, 
And 76, Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


4) ABERDEEIVW GRANEZTSE. 


Beautiful and endures for ever. In Blue, Grey, and Red, for Architectural, 
Decorative, and Monumental purposes. 


ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, FROM £5. 


Letter-Cutting accurate and beautiful. Best quality Granite and Marble Work 
of all kinds. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, 
and Carriage free. Terms to all parts of the World from 


JOHN WILSON LEGGE, F.E.1.8., Sculptor, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Aberdeen Granite Chimney-Pieces, Gatewege, and Pillars, Mausoleums, Tombs, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PLAIN FACTS OF THE CIGAR TRADE, 


Addressed to SMOKERS, by 
WWATE IES, EFwoveEeyYyY «& Ce., 
CIGAR MERCHANTS (Exclusively), 10, St. George's Crescent, LIVERPOOL, 


: SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF STAMPED ENVELOPE. 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


1 MADE OF SELECTED AND ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 
No other Article manufactured equals this in general utility. 
It is Woven ror Lapis’ Dresses in Navy Blue and other Solid Colours, and in Heather or Home 


spun Mixtures, price 1s. r1d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 11d. yd.; also in Light-Weighted Yarns for 
Summer Use. And for Cu1cpren’s Wear in ite and Navy Blue at 1s. 64d. per yd. 


" THE QUALITIES FOR BOYS’ HARD WEAR ARE EXTRA MILLED AND 
STRENGTHENED, as also those for rer y s Suits. 
Prices, 54 inches wide, from 4s. 9d. per yd. 


Books of Patterns, containing 100 will be sent on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, | Devonshire Serge Factors, PLYMOUTH. 




















N.B.—THE ROYAL DEVON SERGE is the only TRUE YACHTING SERGE; SEA-WATER cannot 

INJURE it. Goop WEAR is positively GUARANTEED by the Factors, who cut any length desired, and 

« send Parcels over Two Pounds in value carriage paid to Bristol or London, and by Steamer to Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Glasgow. 









AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT [arene 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
and even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELL- 
INGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, 
particularly if Hollowey’s Pills be takeu-secording te directions to Purify the Blood, 
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Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Be having passed into new hands, is 
— the standard it has hitherto aimed 

at. . — Dispatch, , May 7. 
“ Be is commencing its new career, 
under Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s auspices, with 
all the of new life. Mrs. Cameron’ s novel 


Pico i . Mrs. Linton’s essay 0 sn * Woman’ s 
in Natare and Societ tremely 


“With Charles Reade, Algernon Swinburne’ 
and Miss Braddon as contributors, we o ht to 
=e thoroughly satisfied with Be/gravia.”’—Picto- 

rial Wor. » fuly 8. 

* “There is no deficiency of light reading in the 
present number ‘indy are me Four serials, and each 
excellent i in its ki now runnin, through 
the Lovett Cameron’s 





ous, and Mr. Comyns Lets "eamne is a 
be t antee forthe soundness of his 
eloquent criticism on Blake. Mr. Knight’s ‘ All 
for ’ is a beantiful little poem r. Swin- 
burne’s more ambitious performance, ‘ The 
Last Oracle,’ is a - en of the roll and 
swing of his Can suntan A curious sto’ 
respecting Lo: Words pap has suppli 

an opportunity for a 
paper on ty zh. . nobleman’s ae 
career. ”—[ustrated London News, May 20. 
me “There is an 

lgravia management. 
it hold on, it will take rank with the first of the 
monthlies.”—Edinburgh Datly Review, June 6. 

“ ee has now the able assistance of Mr. 
Charles —— to render it attractive and 
readab one knows, he is a host in 
— “Sporting zette, June 10. . 

“ Belgravia has improved. so greatly in its 
contents that it to be mentioned first 
among the month’s magazines. It now numbers 
amongst its contributors some of the best-known 

of magazine literature.”—NVewcastle 


writers 
Chronicle, June 3. 

“ The e of this month is Bei; via, 
pone, a, of Messrs eS 
= to — yy anew an iant 

Several oom are to be found 


quan list of ave ay d what i 
its of con utors, and w is more. 
ticles these 


names are affixed to are good 
udy, May 16. 
number of oy we have ever 


The change is in every — tery 
current num — 


igvavia shows fresh ing all i under its new 

it ; whilst —— —~F 4 all its old attrac- 
tions _ contrives to appeal to wider interests, and 
one ents © larger Sone Bale of 


readers thea —Fohn B 
“It is impose to > aecire ami 
mose delicious! Ay —t in the 9 @ magazine 
i than furnished by Selgravia.”— 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, July 1. 





uliet’ 
is deepenin capidly in “— and interest of 1 
ter; and the present chapters of ‘ The New 
Republic ‘ maintain the charming tone of their 
predecessors.” —G/as, Herald, August 5. 

“‘ The studious brevity and compression Pe Mr, 
Charles Reade’s ‘Good Stories of Man and other 
Animals,’ in Se/gravia, reminds us of the high 
ey J value of his words. His words certainly 

rve to be well paid for, for, unlike most con- 
tributors to magazines, he packs a great deal of 
matter into a small space. Selgravia continues 
to maintain the remarkable freshness with which 
it opened under its new man ent. Mr. 
Swinburne contributes an engeenaly musical 
‘ Ballad of Dre d.’”"— » Sept. o. 

“ Belgravia for ey is well written and 

a9 me ay .”"— Yorkshire Gazette, pert i. 
elgravia is in a num the 
best we have ate tn Fy 
Linton’s new romance, 
Waking,’ makes good progress, and is well 
worthy of the authoress, who is undoubtedly one 
of the first of England’s lady writers. Mrs. 
Cameron also continues her tale, ‘ Juliet,’ in a 
manner which augurs well for her future reputa- 
tion. One of the best pa in the number is 
the continuation of ‘The New Republic,’ which 
is written with much point and talent.””— Western 
Dail Mercury, September 1. 
felgravia keeps up with characteristic fresh- 
ess.’’—Nonconformist, June 7. 
- We must congratulate the. ‘new publishers of 
Fey vta on its standard of literary excellence 
air and impartial — its choice and varied 
bill ri fare, and its ptability to meet the re- 
quirements of the present age. Fiction, at once 
entertaining, bright, clever, and pathetic, enables 
the magazine to hold its own as one of the best 
of the monthlies.”—Shrewsbury Fournal,May 31. 

7 publishers.” — is doin, splendidly Yathc ha inthe hands of its 

new a rexham July 13. 

elgravia is ; not only light and T bright, but it 
is substantial, and there are no —— of 
paddin "Buxton Fournal, August 6 

“ > ems for September is a capital number.” 
—Bath Chronicle, August 31. 








CONTENTS of the OCTOBER NUMBER :— 


REALITY. By Cuarres Reape. Illustrated 
by E. A. Abbey. 


ECHOES. 
BEAU FIELDING AT THE yf ) BASLE s 
a gg of Manners, By G. A 


JULI By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
Chaps, ‘XVI 7 XvViil. Illustrated by Valentine 
Bromley. 


BLACK RUPERT'S LEAP. Illustrated by E. 
Wagner. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, 
and hy in an English Country House. 
Book III., Chap. III. 
FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Lyxn 
Livton. Chaps. VIII.—IX. 
CUPID’S ALLEY: a Morality. By Avstix 
BSON. 
i eeecor's TESTIMONIAL. By James 
AYN. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. aR 
M Brappon. . XXXI— 
by M. French. 





CHATTO 


& WINDUS, 


PICCADILLY, W. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 
AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRH@A, &c. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne. 
A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words “Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxttis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. BRowne was the inventor of 
Chlorodyne. 

From W.C. Wirxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“T consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bouton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever organ, 
and from whatever cause. It induces a | of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no un- 
pleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. Thd., 2. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


The MECHANICAL operation of Scaling Teeth Superseded. 
COPP, SON, & CO.’S 
PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER, 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established itself with unexampled rapidity a 
sine gua non of the toilet table. Going direct to the root of the disease, and eradicating the very germ 
of decay, it obviates and has entirely superseded the impairing and troublesome process of mechanical 
scaling. It acts beneficially on the enamel, irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, strengthens, and 
ives to teeth a dazzling pearly whiteness. Continued application absolutely ensures to them a lasting, 
Fealthful, - health giving vigour. Although not artificially scented, it imparts a delightful fragrance 
to the breath. 
E ined and rec« ded by Dr. Eason Witkinson, 96, Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 
Dr. Henry RAMSBOTHAM, 16, Park Place, Leeds. 
Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, or sent, post free, by the Inventor and Proprietor, 
EDMUND COPP, Dentist, 6, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 


THEWIN 


(Licht Fixes inHat eT HE UsuatSpace ELEGANT 


N APPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 











DOWBLIND(}F THEPERIOD | 


ETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALIT 


| 
' 
7 MAN SION. ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE T SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
| 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


HEB 4 FOR W 


LONDON| 
t | 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, & other Lamps for India & Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street, 


VERY LADY should ask for BINNS’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, & PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 


MANUFACTURED FOR AND IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR & CO., 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in patterns of their own exclusive designs, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35 & 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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As He Comes up THE STAIR. 


BY HELEN MATHERS, AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” 
“THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY,” &e. 





PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 


TWO YEARS AFTER. 


USH!” said Rose, “‘do not speak to her—she does 
not even see us,” and stretching out her hand, she 
softly drew her husband back. 

27 Itwas Ninon’s slender shape that came fluttering by, 
seemingly blown on its onward path by the vagabond evening wind, 
so listless, so shadowy, so irresponsive did she appear, a mere 
pale resemblance to the fresh, gay young beauty that had passed 
this way in all the flush of her careless youth and love but two 
short years ago. 

At her breast and in her hair she wore a knot of ribbons 
of the colour that Michael had always loved and praised yet 
deemed not half so richly dyed as her beautiful faithful eyes, or 
one half so soft in their silken gloss as the sweet red lips he had 
so often kissed . . . and she wore the ribbons still, though praise 
and blame were surely for ever over-past from the man who lay 
sepulchred safely in the treacherous bosom of the smiling, sparkling 
sea yonder. 

Moving to and fro in her daily life she heeded the speech of no 
man, nor woman either, save one. 

A harsh word would have been no more to her than a kind one, 
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a blow have moved her no more than a caress; looks of pity, words 
of reproof, were alike lost upon her, and naught of either good or 
evil could touch her in the isolation of her soul. 

And so it was that they who had loved her not in bygone days, 
having held her in but light esteem, were moved even to tears by 
the dumb anguish of her eyes, and after their simple fashion would 
do her kindly service, and evince in fifty ways their sympathy for her 
sorrow ; but she heeded them not one whit, nor their looks, nor 
acts, nor words; the world to her was full of shadows that came and 
went, went and came, among which she sought in vain the 
loving, breathing shape of Michael, her lost love. 

It came to pass after a while that the Lynaway folk in looking 
after or speaking of her began to touch the forehead significantly 
and to say among themselves that the catastrophe had turned her 
brain, never a very strong one at the best of times. 

What else could be supposed of a woman who had never 
been seen to shed a single tear or heard to utter a syllable concern- 
ing her loss to any living creature, who refused to believe that a 
dead man was in very truth dead, but spent half her days and nights 
in watching for his return, and who would not wear a vestige of 
mourning in honour of his memory, but dressed herself always in 
the colours that he had preferred, so that she might be fair in his 
eyes at whatever moment he might appear ? 

And as time went by, and growing weary (as do all people) of 
bestowing pity where it is not returned in the small change of grati- 
tude and confidence, they came to believe more and more in the fact 
of her wits being astray, and less and less in the intense reality and 
depth of her suffering. They could not understand the existence 
of anything, whether of joy or sorrow, that had no outward form of 
expression, since their own experiences had never been anything 
out of the common way; they did not know that great suffering is 
invariably reticent—nay, that when it shall have reached . its 
extremest limits it is absolutely silent, and incapable of words or 
complaint. 

He who can express his agony with suitable force and vigour 
in the form of words most adapted to display its strength retains 
too much the mastery over his own emotions, is too little aban- 
doned to the fury of them, to be regarded as a truthful and natural 
exponent of human pain . . . the extremity of anguish is dumb 
since no mere words can fill up the measure of what it endures .. . 
while the inarticulate sounds that may be heard proceeding from a 
soul in travail, and that form the only true and actual language of 
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woe, contain in their uncouth strangeness a meaning that no actual 
words, however well chosen and aptly uttered, can boast. 

“‘ See,” said Rose, and her voice was still hushed, though Ninon 
was far out of hearing, “‘ she is going to the old place at the edge 
of the sea. Hark you, Enoch, it lies upon me sometimes like a chill 
that some evening or morning we shall find her there—her spirit 
looking for Michael still, but her body cold and dead /” 

She shivered and pressed more closely to the little sleeping 
babe that lay like a flower on her breast, Enoch’s child and hers. 
The touch of those rosy tender lips had smoothed the greater part 
of the bitterness out of her heart; the aching void that she had 
thought no love save Michael’s could ever fill was empty no 
longer, for the child had crept into and filled it, drawing father and 
mother together as the former never guessed, knowing not how far 
away from him Rose had been in the days when he had deemed her 
most truly and entirely his own. 

Passionately as Rose had wept for Michael’s sudden and violent 
death, her grief had been tempered (ignobly enough) by the 
thought that he was now lost for ever to her rival Ninon. 

One might have supposed that the poor girl’s miserable fate 
would soften Rose’s heart to her, but with that curious dislike that 
one woman can retain for another long after the man who caused 
it is dead or forgiven, she could not pardon her for having once 
possessed Michael’s love. Excusing herself to her own heart, she 
said that Ninon’s wrong-doing did but bring its own punish- 
ment; that at her door, and hers alone, lay Michael’s death; 
and that no amount of after suffering or shame could atone for her 
past misconduct. Nevertheless, like most women who are unpity- 
ing in their conclusions, she could not bear with equanimity the 
sight of the working out of the doom, and often with that half- 
hearted pity, that was at the same time cruel and womanly, she 
would rise from her bed at night to see if the lone watcher held 
her accustomed vigil, would often pause by day to speak some kindly 
words that might have been the harshest upbraiding for aught that 
Ninon knew or cared. 

Enoch’s eyes, following his wife’s, rested, with fear and trouble 
in them, upon the girl concerning whom Michael Winter had 
asked him such a terrible question just two years ago. 

“Poor lass!” he said, his breast heaving with as true and pitiful 
a sigh as ever man gave at sight of a moving spectacle. “To 
see her as she looks this day, an’ to mind what she was when 
Michael luv’d her! ’Twill ever be in my thoughts that I might 
cC2 
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ha’ bin more quick that night, an’ not let him see I had my doubts 
about her, but at the very moment he spoke so earnestly one or 
two things come into my mind, an’ somehow he seemed to see 
it an’ was gone ina moment... .” 

His eyes turned back from that lonely figure on the beach below 
to the wife and child beside him, and the contrast of his own 
happiness with the fate of Michael, whom he had so dearly loved, 
smote him with a more than usual sharpness . . the sweet of his 
own life as set against the bitterness of that other ending often 
seemed to him as a cruel disloyalty to his lost friend . . such 
faithful thoughts have true friends one to the other when united in 
the bonds of an affection that death itself cannot break. 

“Twas not you that did the mischief,” said Rose, her cheek 
turning pale; ‘“‘ Michael had speech with Martin Strange that 
night—one of the men swears that he saw them standing on the 
plot before Michael’s cottage together, though nobody knows what 
passed—nobody ever will know.” 

“If Martin spoke agen the girl after she was Michael’s wedded 
wife ’twas a coward’s trick, an’ a shameful thing to do,” said Enoch, 
his features kindling with indignation. “If he’d got aught to 
say agen her he oughter ha’ spoke up afore the ring was on her 
finger; a true man ’ud ha’ bitten his tongue out afore he’d spoke 
after.” 

“But supposing,” said Rose, looking downward, ‘“‘that Martin 
had not meant to speak, that he had made up his mind (although 
he loved her so madly) not to stand between her and Michael— 
would he have been so bad and cowardly then, Enoch ?” 

“Not if he had kept to ’t; but that he didn’t do, my dear.” 

“I have been thinking,” said Rose, still looking downwards, 
‘that perhaps he was not so bad as we thought—that having found 
him that night, Michael compelled him to tell the whole truth— 
and if so Martin wouldn’t have been so much:to blame.” 

“He might have saved the lass’s credit I’m thinkin’ if he’d had a 
mind,” said Enoch, “for in spite o’ their bein’, as folks said, 
lovers, an’ there bein’ scandal about the girl, I never will believe 
that there was real harm in it, or more than a girl’s bit folly, for 
she has an innercent face o’ her own, my dear, an’ a look in it that 
I never saw on a sinfu’ one yet.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” said Rose, ‘‘ it must have been something more 
than folly to drive Michael away from her like that, and to make 
him say to her, before all the men—that he had no wife!” 

*“*Ay,” said Enoch, “‘there’s no denying that Michael went away 
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full o’ the belief that she had wronged him, but I shall allers think 
he might ha’ given the girl a chance o’ clearin’ herself; an’ mark 
you, Rose, there has been known sich things as a man tellin’ a lie 
to prevent another man from gettin’ the girl he loves; an’ who’s to 
tell if when Michael asked Martin for the truth, that bein’ so 
tempted, and mad wi’ love an’ despair, he didn’t forget his honour 
an’ his God, an’ foul his lips with a black lie ?” 

“But what made you ever think of such a thing?” cried Rose, 
thoroughly startled, for such words as these had never before fallen 
from her husband’s lips. ‘‘ What reason can you have for think- 
ing it, Enoch ?” 

“Do ye not see for yerself,” he said, “‘ the change that has come 
over the man? Aye, and that began about the time Michael came 
home an’ began to court Ninon. From bein’ a merry outspoken 
chap, wi’ his heart on his sleeve, so that all might see it, he have 
come by bits to be a downcast, miserable-looking creature, 
avoidin’ everybody, an’ seemin’ to have sich a bad opinion o’ himself 
as other folks can’t choose but have the same o’ him theirselves. 
Now, it takes summut more’n common trouble to bring a man to that 
state, an’ ’tis not in natur’ for himas is sound in heart an’ conscience 
to become sich a poor thing—an’ for no visible reason neither. 
If he’d been Ninon’s honest lover an’ give her up, or fought for 
her like a man when he found she luv’d Michael, why he’d 
have had naught to reproach himself wi’ when Michael died, an’ be 
free now to try his luck wi’ her again; ’stead o’ which he jest 
follows her about like a dog, seemin’ not to expect a word or a 
look, an’ that’s not the way a man as respec’s himself tries to win a 
good lass’s love, my dear.” 

“That is true,” said Rose, thoughtfully, “and if it should be 
that ’twas as you think, then ’tis accounted for that Martin, who 
stood on the shore when the boat came in without Michael, should 
have gone on like a madman, saying that ’twas impossible Michael 
was dead, that it must be all a mistake; and then, when they had 
convinced him, did he not fling himself on the ground at Ninon’s 
feet imploring her forgiveness, she never heeding him any more 
than if he had been a stone ?” 

“If ever,” said Enoch sternly, ‘she should let herself, through 
bein’ lonely, or in want of somebody to care for, an’ set store by 
her, she should give her promise to Martin, ’tis a worse opinion 
than I’ve ever had o’ the girl before that I should have that day.” 

“Some of the gossips persist in it that she’ll marry him sooner or 
later,” said Rose; ‘‘ but I don’t think so myself. Did you see how, 
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when that old fool Peter said to her the other day, ‘Tis no good 
crying over spilt milk for ever, Ninon, and nobody knows better 
than yourself that you can take a new husband whenever you 
please,’ how she turned upon him with all the vacant look gone out 
of her pale face, and such a horror in it as though some creeping 
ugly thing had come anigh her ?” 

“**Tis plain that she’s got some reason for misliking him,” said 
Enoch, ‘though she’s too gentle and heart-broken to rail at him or 
speak her mind, for there never was any strength in the lass save in 
her great love for Michael. But that she guesses what passed 
between the men that night I have never had a doubt.” 

Martha Nichol came hurrying along with intelligence of some 
sort written on her plain, hard-featured, yet not unkindly face. 

“‘ Hester Winter is dying,” she said, ‘and I’ve come to fetch 
Ninon.” 

At that moment the girl turned and began to retrace her steps 
back to the house. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAST FRIEND. 


THE bushes of white and red roses had blossomed and faded 
twice since the day of Michael’s marriage, and the time of their 
third flowering was even now as Ninon passed slowly through them 
to her home. 

She heeded not their saucy pride of beauty and fragrance, nor 
ever plucked one for gladness at the sight or scent of it; they 
were to her as insignificant portions of the cruel and heartless whole 
that men and women and all animate and inanimate creation made 
to her now, that seemed to have forgotten her darling as utterly as 
though he had never existed. She wondered sometimes in her 
silent helpless fashion if, after all, she herself were unnatural and 
strange in thus remembering, when it was apparently in the nature of 
all things living to forget. 

Even his mother wept no longer for her only son now that before her 
eyes the gates of the Eternal City were opening more widely day by 
day, since in the looked for rapture of that expected greeting no tears 
of earthly tribulation might dare intrude. Only upon the joy and 
gladness of her going fell the shadow of poor desolate Ninon, 
whom she was leaving friendless and alone, possessed, moreover, by 
a wild and fallacious hope that could not but be productive of bitter 
disappointment in the future as well as of feverish unrest in the 
present. 
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It was strange in what different fashion these two women, united 
in the bonds of an intense love for Michael, looked forward to 
again being restored to him. To one, death was to give back her 
treasure ; to the other, the reaper was as a frightful enemy who had 
power to rend from her the fulfilment of a desire that filled her to 
the exclusion of every other idea, thought, or wish; for what if 
Michael returned to find her dead, and the words lying for ever 
dumb upon her lips that she but lived to speak ? Would not the day 
of intercession go by for ever, while to the end of all time he would 
believe that she had deceived him ? 

That he was not dead she was very sure; he breathed not one air, 
she another. Her very flesh (she thought) would have crumbled 
to dust had Azs gone down to the grave or the deep, and there was 
justice neither in heaven nor in earth if God permitted her to die 
before he had returned. 

And so she watched for him always—in dead of night, at break 
of day, in heat of noon and cool of even—and sooner or later, 
perhaps not for a long, long while—not until her wits had departed 
and she lay a-dying—she would hear the sound of his foot on the 
stair, and he would take her in his arms once again, knowing her at 
last for the innocent faithful Ninon that he had loved so long ago. 

Her faith was so intense, her patience so absolute, that these two 
past years of waiting seemed but a small matter to her, and in no 
way made her fearful or doubtful of his ultimate return. And so 
that he might never feel that he was shut out from his own home, 
the house door stood open night and day, summer and winter, and 
when the nights were dark from the highest chamber shone a lamp 
to guide his footsteps should the time of his coming be after the sun 
had set. His hat and coat still hung in the hall, in the corner where 
he had bee. wont to sit of evenings was set his favourite chair, and 
upon a little table hard by was laid an open book with a sprig of 
lavender on the page, as though at any moment he might walk in 
and continue his reading where he had left it off. 

At all of which foolish, loving tokens of what she deemed to be a 
sad and pitiful craze Hester never murmured, trusting in time and 
the inevitable certainty it must bring to convince the girl of the irre- 
parable nature of her loss. 

The way in which it befell that Ninon and Hester Winter dwelt 
together was in this wise: it had come to the ears of the mother, 
following quickly on the news of her son’s death, how that Mrs. 
Levesque, cold-hearted yet passionate, and resenting with all the 
weakness of a cowardly nature the disgrace that Ninon had brought 
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upon herself and home, had in her fury spoken bad and cruel 
words to the silent and despairing girl, and, bidding her return 
never again to the threshold to which she had brought but shame 
and scandal, had thrust her from the door. Whereupon Ninon, 
scarce heeding her and all unmoved, had returned to the spot from 
whence Enoch had led her away half an hour ago, and resumed 
the stony tearless gaze at the water that held (they told her) the 
body that yesterday was her joyous, loving bridegroom. 

Then it was that Hester, all stiff and tired as she was with her 
sixty-five years of toil and trouble, arose and went to her, and asking 
no questions, uttering no reproaches, moved to a very passion of 
pity by that young and terrible face, received the girl into her 
loving trust and affection, and this I am sure she would not have 
done had she not found something in her, invisible to all the rest, 
that satisfied her own spotless mind; for who shall deny that there 
exists a freemasonry between the pure in heart, as between those 
that are corrupt and vile ? With the one as with the other, speech 
is not necessary for a perfect understanding. And so, in the house 
that had been Michael’s, but now by the law was Ninon’s, they 
lived together in love and friendship. 

It had chanced very soon after Michael’s death, that an old man 
who had been good to Ninon when she lived in Bayonne, died, and 
bequeathed to her so much money as sufficed amply for the simple 
wants of the daughter and mother-in-law. Mrs. Levesque, 
oppressed, for all her coldness, by the undisguised scorn and 
contempt of the Lynaway folk, had long ago departed to her 
husband’s people, so that Ninon was utterly alone save for one 
friend, and this, the last and (after Michael) the best, was even now 
hurrying away from the girl with a willing gladness that with her 
slow dull heart she sought to understand, yet could not . . already 
upon Hester’s faded brow and lips had come the light that never 
shines on mortal face unless reflected from the sun of the kingdom 
of Heaven, already the voices of those around her sounded far 
away and indistinct, as the finer, spiritual ear opened and the gross 
and bodily one grew dull . . already love, pity, memory even, were 
fading out in the full glory of that new and perfect existence that to 
some happy few begins before the soul has taken actual wing, 
enabling it to pass from life to immortality without any conscious 
and painful pause at the intermediate stage of death . . and Ninon, 
entering from that piteous pilgrimage for which she stole one hour 
only from Hester’s side day by day, turned colder and paler as she 
saw that many faces closed round the bed upon which her mother 
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lay, heard many voices whispering the one word that will so certainly 
be spoken of us all, and drawing nearer, saw with only an added 
oppression at her numb heart that Hester was already beyond 
the reach of human voice or prayer. 

“Mother,” she said, kneeling down beside her, “are you too 
going from me away, as Michael did—without one word ?” 

Her voice, scarce higher than a whisper, yet seemed to have 
power to call back the spirit that hovered on the very threshold of 
its departure, a human, tender look replaced the unspeakable rap- 
ture in Hester’s open eyes, a smile played for a moment about her 
lips, the hand that Ninon held stirred with ever so faint and 
tremulous a motion. 

“Your love . . ” she said, “‘ your faithfu’ love to Michael . . I'll 
no forget.” . . . Then, it being about six of the clock and she so 
ready and willing to go, the pale king touched her gently on the 
heart, and she departed. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE “‘GOLDEN APPLE.” 


A sTREAM of light poured through the narrow casement of 
the modest parlour set aside by mine host for such of his customers 
as could afford to pay for the luxury of smoking their pipes and 
drinking their grog in more comfort than that which was afforded 
by the public bar. 

On the particular evening of which we write the room contained 
two occupants only, Stephen Prentice and William Marly. 

Each being provided with a full glass and a churchwarden pipe, 
they presented the solemnly satisfied appearance of men who, having 
reached the acme of comfort and bodily ease, are yet agreeably 
conscious that they are in the full possession of their faculties, and 
quite equal to discussing the affairs of this or any other nation with 
sagacity, skill, and considerable credit to themselves. A different 
thing this, and in no way to be confounded with, the objectless 
garrulity of the man whose tongue waxes lax in proportion as the 
consciousness of the loss of his self-mastery demoralises him. For, 
let the unwise assert what they will of the thoughtless readiness 
with which men will exceed the bounds of moderation, I will aver 
that none save an habitual drunkard ever crosses the boundary that 
divides moderation from excess without a passing twinge or thought 
of self-condemnation, and it is partly the knowledge of the loss of 
his self-respect that impels him still farther on his brutish way. 
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The fact that most men have an inveterate tendency to lie in 
their cups is, in the teeth of that false old proverb “Jn vino 
veritas,” a sufficiently established fact. When the key of the tongue 
is lost, and the portals of the imagination are left unguarded, com- 
monplace Truth appears to the rosy dreams of the revellers as too 
sober and dull a deity to compel their allegiance, and abandoning 
themselves to Fancy, they play all manner of frolics under her fickle 
guidance, although even as a person’s disposition and true character 
will come out more clearly under the influence of wine than any 
other known test, whether of prosperity, adversity, or mental 
suffering, the peculiar bent of his false speaking will frequently be 
a prey to the idiosyncracies of his mind. 

Betrayed into this digression by the desire of making patent, to 
all whom it may concern, that though sufficiently elevated to be 
more than usually talkative, Stephen Prentice and William Marly 
might yet be trusted to speak truth if they chose and only falsehood 
if they deliberately willed it, let us listen to their conversation as it 
floats audibly enough through the open window, although there is 
only the sea, as they suppose, to hear it. 

“‘Reckon you wasn’t here last night, Bill, when Martin Strange 
come in ?” said Stephen, a big broad-shouldered man, with a good 
expression of countenance, filling his pipe slowly as he spoke. 

**No, but I heerd on’t. Queer, an’ no mistake.” 

Stephen nodded. 

“There was a deal o’ noise an’ talking goin’ on,” he said, ‘‘ when 
in come Martin, as white as a sheet, his eyes burnin’ like coals, an’ 
down he dashes his money; an’ says he: ‘The best you've got, 
master, and plenty o’t, too, for the prattiest lass in Lynaway’s 
give her word to take me for her husband at last!’ Every- 
body stared at him; some thought he was drunk, but he worn’t, he 
was just mad wi’ joy. He looked round at us all as if he was 
waitin’ for us to wish ’im good luck, but nobody sed a word, an’ it 
seemed onnatral and unkind, seein’ what a favourite he used to be 
wi’ us all, an’ that not so long ago. But old Peter, whose tongue 
can’t help wagging in an’ out o’ season, called out: ‘An’ if she do 
mean to marry you, Martin Strange, I’m thinkin’ ’twould have 
saved a deal o’ trouble if she’d made up her mind as well fust as 
larst.’ Upon which Martin bade him hold his tongue for a block- 
head, an’ swaggered out again. Some believed ’un, some didn’t, 
but all agreed as they hadn’t thought it o’ Ninon, seein’ how 
faithful she’d allers seemed to Michael.” 

Something—it might be but the breath of the evening wind, or 
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the flight of some vagrant animal across the withered September 
leaves—stirred without in the darkness, unnoticed by either of the 
men who sat within. 

“Old Peter was about right,” said William Marly, speaking 
slowly and with grave ‘deliberation; “if it is to be, ’tis a pity it 
wasn’t at fust instead of a larst.” 

“There I don’t agree with ye,” said Stephen, with spirit, ‘an’ I 
don’t mind laying anything reasonable upon it, that Ninon niver 
marries Martin Strange fust or larst !” 

“Then ye think he was tellin’ a lie last night ?” said William, 
stolidly. ‘An’, if I might ax the question, what call should he have 
for to do that ?” 

“‘P’raps he deceived himself, or Ninon didn’t make the matter 
plain to ’im; for that she give him her word I niver will 
believe.” 

“‘Her makin’ up her mind to marry him,” said William, over- 
looking Stephen’s last remark, “‘ shows her to be a young woman 0’ 
sense; an’ that I never have reckoned her till now. When a 
female gets her name mixed up with a man’s in folks’ mouths, 
whether she fancies him or whether she don’t, there’s only one 
respectable course open to that female; she ought to marry him. 
And if not at fust, why then do it at larst, an’ with the best grace 
you can, says I.” 

** People had no call to be allers couplin’ their names together 
as they did,” said. Stephen, settling himself more comfortably in his 
chair to argue the matter out, ‘‘ seein’ how they was kind o’ cousins, 
an’ she with no brothers nor sisters, nothin’ but that cross ill- 
natured mother o’ hers to speak to. An’ as to luvin’ Martin, why 
she niver luv’d nothin’ nor nobody till she saw Michael. I mind it 
as if ’twas yesterday, how when Michael came back, jest as he set 
foot on shore, he looked up an’ saw Ninon standing up like a 
flower in the sunshine, wi’ the light shinin’ on the red o’ her lips 
an’ the gowld o’ her hair, an’ how he jest kep’ on, lookin’—lookin’, 
seein’ none o’ us, an’ we all knew how ’twould be.” 

““She ought to ha’ kep’ to Martin,” said William, who, when- 
ever he found out a text for himself, always stuck to it like a man. 
** A lot o’ courting as don’t lead to nothing, ain’t ever no credit to 
the man nor the maid, an’ there was circumstances in this per- 
ticler case as made it desirable as they should marry; an’ nobody’s 
better aweer o’ that fact than you, Stephen Prentice.” 

“As to them circumstances, as you calls ’em,” said Stephen 
“(though in my ’pinion you might ha’ found a rayther shorter 
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word ; but there, you was always sich a chap for showin’ yer bit 
o’ eddication). I ha’ been thinkin’ lately as how p’raps we was all 
too ready to think evil o’ that matter as we knows on, an’ that 
there mit ha’ been another side to’t, as ’ud make all the difference. 
Many a gal a bit foolish afore she’s married makes a good wife 
arterwards.” 

‘*T wasn’t a question o’ foolishness,” said William, solemnly, “‘ but 
o character. A gal may be foolish up to a certain pint, Stephen, 
but beyond that pint she can’t go without getting blown upon. 
An’ p’raps you won't be after denying that for a young lass to go 
off wi’ a man from twelve o’ the clock one day, to five o’ the same 
the next, ain’t exac’ly the kind o’ conduc’ as one could wish to see 
in one’s sister or daughter (if a person happened to ha’ got one). 
An’ if there was another side to the tale, ’twas mighty strange as 
nobody ever heerd on it, neither from Martin, or the gal, or her 
mother, but people was jest let to think what they pleased—an’ 
it’s a failing o’ human natur’ that when it’s axed to believe either 
good or bad o’ a matter, having it left to its own conscience so to 
speak, it ginerally—I may say, always—believes the bad.” 

** Because human natur has got a nasty way o’ its own in a good 
many respecs,” said Stephen, “‘ain’t no reason why we should have 
it too, an’ I shall allers say that I b’lieve Ninon were good, for all 
that ’pearances was so dead agen her. An’ seein’ how careful you 
was to stand by her, William, an’ how you dared Peter iver to say a 
word, an’ couldn’t ha’ done more to save Ninon’s credit if she’d ha’ 
bin yer own sister, why it have always surprised me that ye 
should ha’ got sich a bad opinion o’ her; she worn’t worth all that 
trouble if she was what you think.” 

“Stephen,” said William, with deliberation, ‘“‘ you’re a good- 
hearted chap, but you can’t argify—it ain’t in your line. When I 
did what I could for Ninon, ’twas ’cause I reckoned her but young 
an’ heedless, and that if as how there was harm anywhere, ’twas 
Martin’s fault, not hers, he being so much older and more know- 
ledgable. Being over soft-hearted an’ a bit foolish about the girl 
myself, I couldn’t abide as she should be the talk o’ the place and 
picked to pieces by the women, so, as you mind, we jest agreed to 
hold our tongues, and frightened that old fool Peter into holding 
his, though I’m much mistook if he didn’t drop a word here, an’ a 
word there, else how was it that folks began for to look queer at 
her, an’ the women to nod and whisper when she was passing by ? 
*Sposing as how she was going to be Martin’s wife sooner or later, 
I say, I was minded to shield her; but arterwards, when I saw as 
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she an’ Michael meant courting, I took a bad opinion o’ her, and 
had a mind to warn him; but ’tis thankless work coming betwixt a 
man an’ his sweetheart, so I let the matter bide. Then they was 
married, and we all know the ugly end o’ it; for I can’t but 
think it must ha’ been something mortal bad to drive him away 
from her that night, so deep in love with her as he was an’ all; but 
it didn’t surprise me, an’, if you mind, I said to ye as we was 
coming home from the feast” 

“* Ay!” said Stephen, eagerly; ‘an’ d’ye know, William, it have 
bin on my mind iver since that’twas that same speech o’ yours as made 
all the mischief that night ? He must ha’ heard or been told 
summut to go off like that, an’ you an’ I was the only two as knowed 
anything to lay real hold on agen the girl. Rose Nichol ’ud ha’ 
told him like a shot if she’d a knowed ; she were allers that jealous 
o’ Ninon, an’ Enoch, bein’ sich frens wi’ him, might ha’ spoke, 
thinkin’ it his duty, but he didn’t know it; an’ Peter, he wouldn’t 
ha’ dared, bein’ sich a coward; so I’m thinkin’ it must ha’ bin ~ 
an’ me as did the harm, a pair o’ fools as we was!” 

William Marly, grown a little pale, and with some of his high 
manner disappeared, took a good long pull at his glass before 
making reply. 

“What we said didn’t go for nothing,” he said at last, “least- 
ways it wouldn’t have if it hadn’t been true. An’ if there was any 
explanation to be give of that slip o’ Ninon’s wi’ Martin, why 
couldn’t she ha’ told Michael the rights of it, an’ then, if he did 
hear stories, he could ha’ given ’’em the lie? Facks is facks, turn 
em inside out as you may, and I can’t but think as Ninon couldn’t 
give a right account o’ that business, or she ’ud ha’ done it to 
Michael. Lord! it seems but yesterday I saw her standing at her 
mother’s door, dressed so pretty and smart, an’ says she to me: 
‘I’m going to Marmot this afternoon, William, to see the peep- 
show an’ all the sights with Martin, an’ we shall have to step out 
brisk, an’ no mistake, if we want to get home before dark.’ Only 
she didn’t say it like that, but in her funny fashion, an’ I said to her, 
liking to stop and talk just for the pleasure o’ looking at her: ‘I 
s’pose ye feel very happy, my dear, as you’re going along wi* 
Martin ?’ She looked up at me without a bit o’ a blush or even 
a smile to show as she understood, an’ said: ‘I would rather ha’ 
gone wi’ Rose and Enoch to-morrow, but Martin was so set upon 
goin’ to-day.’ An’ as I knew she was always a bit too ready to give up 
her own way to other people, if by so doing she could please ’em, 
I sed: voy’ ry er will o’ your own some day,’ 
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thinking of when she’d be married to Martin; for though it’s 
possible to find a sweetheart wi’out a temper o’ her own, where 
will ye find, from one end o’ the world to t’other, a wife as hasn’t 
the same? Jest then Martin came along, and they went away 
together.” 

William paused, and again there was that faint sound without, 
too vague, too much like the moaning of the sea, to attract the 
attention of those who talked. 

** About five o’clock next morning, it being foggy and raw for all 
that ’twas in the month of March, an’ you an’ me going down to 
the boats, we was startled at coming face to face wi’ Ninon an’ 
Martin, she in all her bits of finery as I’d seen her in the day 
before, he in all his Sunday best, an’ they both coming along the 
way as led from Marmot.” 

“The same path ’ud ha’ brought ’em from the rocks,” said 
Stephen doggedly, ‘an’ if they'd come by the short cut from 
Marmot they might well ha’ got caught by the tide, an’ if so wi’ 
the fog an’ all they might ha’ been hours there through no fault 
o’ theirs. It wouldn’t ha’ bin the fust time a Lynaway man has got 
served that fashion.” 

“A tipsy Lynaway man, ye mean,” said William Marly, “not a 
sober one. An’ d’ye think Martin don’t know well enough how 
the tides go? If they come back the beach way that night Martin 
at least knowed what he was about an’ ought to ha’ been 
ashamed to bring her; besides, couldn’t he ha’ spoken out like a 
man an’ explained it, an’ then nobody would have gone for to say 
a word ?” 

“Martin didn’t come well out o’ it,” said Stephen, shaking his 
head; “‘ he must ha’ known reports got about, an’ yet he wouldn’t 
say anything one way or tother. When that old Peter went 
ferretin’ about an’ got hold o’ a bit o’ the matter, Martin ought to 
ha’ spoke out an’ cleared the girl somehow, even if he had to tell a 
big lie or two to do it. Though I niver will believe but that she 
was good an’ honest, an’ it comes often to my mind how that 
mornin’ when we came upon ’em she didn’t seem any ways 
ashamed or put out at meetin’ us, but called out in her gay 
innercent way ‘Good mornin’ to you, Stephen Prentice an’ William 
Marly, an’ is it not a bad an’ frightful fog?’ an’ seemed to be goin’ to 
say somethin’ more, but Martin, who seemed as mad as mad to ha’ 
met us, pulled her away afore she could say another word; p’raps he 
thought we should s’pose they'd bin walkin’ out erly in the 
mornin’, not knowin’ they’d been to Marmot over night. Now, if 
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she’d bin guilty o’ wrong-doing an’ her conscience had bin sore, 
she niver could ha’ looked at us that way or spoke as she did that 
mornin’. An’ afterwards when I met her agin, there worn’t a sign 
o’ trouble in her face, ony after Michael came she looked at us so 
piteous-like once or twice as if she was sayin’ ‘Don’t tell Michael 
—don’t tell Michael’—but that same trouble allers seemed to me 
to be Martin’s doin’, for jest at the first she was as happy as a bird 
wi out a thought o’ a mistake o’ any kind upon her mind; ’twas ony 
arter she’d promised Michael that she got to look so pale an’ 
bothered.” 

“If Martin threatened her,” said William slowly, “having a 
sartin hold upon her, ’twas a bad, cowardly thing to do, an’ not 
one as Ninon or any other girl with a sperrit ud be likely to get 
over, so I can’t b’lieve he ever did, or she wouldn’t have made up 
her mind to take him now. An’ mind you, he’s always loved her 
from first to last, so, seeing as how Michael’s dead and gone, and 
anything ’ud be better for the poor lass than the life she’s bin 
living, why let’s drink, mate, to the health of Martin Strange 
and his wife as is to be—Ninon!” Something or somebody with- 
out uttered a low exclamation that made the two men turn and 
glance simultaneously towards the window. 

“Who goes there?” cried William Marly, starting up, angry as 
men usually are when disagreeably surprised, and cursing himself 
for a fool to have been talking with such freedom by an open 
window. Leaning far out of the casement and repeating his 
question still more impatiently, there passed out of the darkness 
into the light, from the light merged itself imperceptibly into the 
darkness, the face, pale and angry, and contorted by a bleak 
look of menace and despair, of Ninon Winter’s lost bridegroom, 
Michael. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PART OF THE TRUTH. 


THROUGH the September night the lamp set high in Ninon’s 
chamber shone like a beacon before the eyes of two men who 
approached the cottage from totally opposite directions. 

The footfall of the one, uneven, rapid, and impatient, suggested 
a person dominated by a strong though irresolute impulse: that 
of the other, in its steady, almost noiseless on-coming, possessed 
to the ear of a close observer a relentless purpose by no means 
likely to be baulked of its fulfilment. 

Martin Strange, for to him belonged that eager, hasty step, 
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crossing the narrow grass plot of which mention has been made, 
came to the open house-door at the very moment when Ninon, 
bearing a light in her hand, appeared on the landing and began 
slowly to descend the stairs. 

Simultaneously a man entered the garden, and passing without 
sound over the damp grass, halted by the beech tree that as nearly 
as possible faced the entrance to the cottage. 

Advancing to the door, and not perceiving Martin, who, obeying 
some inexplicable instinct, had drawn back into the shadow, Ninon 
lifted the lamp above her head, and gazed intently before her in the 
direction of the sea. 

She wore a white gown of some clinging stuff that followed the . 
curves of her lovely, youthful shape, brightened at breast and 
elbow with blue, and, the light being fully concentrated upon her, 
she shone out from the darkness like a living picture framed in 
ebony. All used as were the watchers to her beauty, it came upon 
them alike as a pure fresh surprise, as are mostly God’s fairest, 
most delicate gifts that come to us now and again in the stress and 
turmoil of our passionate, struggling lives. 

The girl’s tender, innocent lips parted, and the words that she 
uttered floated out like a caress on the evening air. 

“To-night,” she said, ‘and will he not come to-night ? my heart’s 
delight . . . my dearest” . . . The thought stirring so sweetly at 
her heart shone through her eyes until they were bright and clear 
as stars, her pale cheeks glowed to the richness of a damask rose : 
in one magic moment she compassed again the freshness of her 
youth, the undimmed splendour of her girlish beauty, and whereas 
a few moments ago she had in her pallor appeared unsurpassable, 
there was between now and then the difference of a flower irra- 
diated by vivifying sunshine, and the same when from it is with- 
drawn colour, and light, and warmth. 

Martin Strange, beholding her face, hearkening to her words with 
a dizzy, unreal sense of amazement and rapture, stepped out of the 
shade and appeared suddenly before her. 

What was the word that broke from her lips like a living thing of 
joy, and that made him recoil before her as though she had stricken 
him to the heart, while that other listener yonder creeps a step 
nearer, asking himself if his brain has turned and his senses have 
in good sooth left him at last ? 

“*No,” said Martin Strange, “it is not Michael.” 

In the poor wretch’s voice was the utter negation of despair, and 
the ignis fatuus of hope, after whose gleam, now bright, now pale, he 
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had danced so long and through such deep and miry paths of dis- 
honour, died out at once and for ever, in the very moment that 
the cup so passionately longed for, so long and patiently com- 
passed, had at last seemed to be within his very grasp. 

‘“‘Ninon,” he said, and his voice sounded stale and worthless 
even in his own ears, “have ye forgotten how yesterday, ’twas but 
yesterday, you hearkened to my suit an’ didn’t give me nay when I 
said as how I should reckon you’d give me your promise to be my 
wife ?” 

“No,” said Ninon, pale and wan, “ you did ask me, but I did say 
nor yes nor no, for by this you shall have known, O! yes you shall 
have known, that not any other reply could I give you ever, and if 
you did think that because I said not no to you, I did mean 
yes, you were then altogether deceiving yourself. And if I could 
not find words for to speak, it was because I was in my heart so 
sorry that you should to me have been so bad a friend.” 

“So bad a friend ?” he repeated, faltering, ‘“‘an’ how could I iver 
be that to you, Ninon, when I’ve always loved you so despritly.” 

“You did mislead me,” she said, and her voice was very calm 
and quiet. ‘I am not so young and foolish now as I did use to be, 
and I do see it all now, and cannot help but for to despise you.” 

A bat, whirling with sudden violence against the lamp Ninon held, 
extinguished the flame, so that the darkness swallowed up the sweet 
sorrowful beauty of her face and the haggard, shamed misery 
of his. 

“And to me it does not seem ever that you did truly love me,” 
she went on. “ Michael, he did love me, but not you, or you would 
not to me have brought so great misfortunes. When first I did come 
to Lynaway you was kind and good to me always, but after we did go 
to Marmot, ah!” she cried, breaking off suddenly, “that night so 
fatal and unhappy! you did change to me, and when Michael came 
and loved me you did make my life a bad thing to me day by day, 
so that I was in fear always, for you did say to me ‘And if you will 
not love and marry me I will to all people tell the story of Marmot, 
and to you no one will ever speak again if it shall be known, the 
least of all Michael Winter, who is your shadow always.’ And 
I did believe you because you were to me so old and wise, 
and I did know nothing of your English ways and thoughts, 
although it did seem strange to me why Michael or any one or other 
person should be angry with me for what was not never any fault of 
mine; but oh! I did love him so with all my heart that it was to 
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me, and as you did say to me always ‘If to his ears shall reach 
one word he will go away and you will see his face no more,’ my 
life to me was one fear, from the one day to the other.” 

For a moment she paused, then the soft voice went bravely on 
again. 

“On the evening before my wedding that was to be you did follow 
me to the ruins of the old chapel and say ‘ Ninon, it is but a fancy 
you have in your heart for Michael; to me belongs your love since 
you did love me before he came, and will you not come away with 
me this night, and I will be good and faithful to you always ?’ But 
I did say ‘No—it is not so, you was my friend and kind to me, 
but of love for you I did never have one thought.’ And then you was 
as one who is mad, and cried out that you would to Michael tell all 
the story, and on my knees I did beseech you to have mercy, and 
then you did seem ashamed, and bade me to have no fear, for that 
between Michael and me you would not come, and I did think you 
kind and good, for I was not then so quick to see the evil and con- 
demn it as now I am become, since in these two years that are past 
I have been thinking, thinking always, and you do seem to me a 
thing poor and to be despised when I regard you by the side of my 
ever-dear husband Michael. 

“Perhaps I do wrong you in thinking that you did break your vow 
to me and speak evil of me to Michael on my wedding night, for it 
shall be possible that Stephen Prentice and William Marly, who did 
also know, betrayed me, though to me it is not likely, since they 
were of hearts so good, that of me they could not have thought 
evil.” 

Did the girl know how pitilessly cruel sounded her words to the 
man who had been honourable and honest until the one fatal 
temptation of his life overcame him, turning all things good in him 
to vileness ? 

For the harshest judgment that can be delivered by one mortal 
upon another can in no way approach in severity the unspoken con- 
demnation of self that permeates‘the soul of a man who has once 
been virtuous but is now absolutely abandoned to evil. Noone but 
himself can realise the horror of the successive stages through 
which he passed ere he committed moral suicide, nor can tell how 
every noble quality, every good impulse, every sterling attribute has, 
in passing through the alchemy of sin, been transmuted from purest 
gold to most worthless dross; no one but himself is able to lay 
side by side the pictures of what he once was and what he now is. 

“And so it was ever,” said Ninon sadly, “that while in my mind 
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I did have such thoughts of you, it has seemed to me a bad thing 
that you should dare to bring to me your words of love, for if 
Michael had died that night it is his murderer that you would have 
been. But when to me he shall return I will tell to him the story 
—all, and he will know that poor Ninon sinned against him never. 
And though to wait for him is long and weary, yet the end of it 
will come. 

“It was but now that a feeling strange and joyous did overcome 
me, as though somewhere my darling was at hand, and to myself 


I did say ‘To-night . . . he will surely come to me to-night’. . . 
and for his sake I did put from me my dress of black for one such 
as he once did love . . . but you, you do still seem to pass always 


between him and me.” .. . 

“‘ He will niver come back,” said Martin, gently, ‘‘ but this thing 
I can do for ye, sweetheart, that ye shall niver see my face no 
more. . . The luv that have bin my pride an’ my joy, my curse an’ 
my ruin, shall go wi’ me where I go this night, but it shall be a 
weariness to you, Ninon, niver again. An’ I will not ask ye to 
forgive me, because if ye knowed all ye would hate me worse than 
th’ lowest thing as crawls upon the earth this night ; but if ye could 
jest promise me that in the futur’, when all folks speak ill o’ me an’ 
cast stones at my memory, ye would just say to yerself ‘He was 
bad, an’ weak an’ wicked, an’ a coward an’ cruel traitor to me, but 
he luv’d me, he luv’d me always, else he had niver so sinned for me, 
an’ but for one black temptation he might ha’ lived an’ died honest.’ 
Do ye think ye could promise me that, my dear, an’ then jest say 
in yer own sweet voice ‘Good-bye, Martin, an’ God bless you’ ?” 

“And for why should I say that?” she said, troubled at his 
tone, and timidly putting out her hand to touch his, her gentle 
heart already reproaching her for having been unkind to him. 

He drew himself away from her touch as though she had stung 
him. ‘A murderer's hand!” he muttered to himself; then aloud 
he said gently, 

“Would ye mind saying them words, Ninon, just them, no more 
nor no less ?” 

A little fearful, yet following the bent of his fancy, and wishful to 
humour him, she repeated his words after him, ‘Good-bye, Martin, 
and God bless you!” 

For a moment he stood quite still, as though the echo of her 
voice still lingered in his ears; then he raised a fold of the dress 
she wore to his lips, and went away without another word. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


MarTIN STRANGE, quitting the path above the shingle and 
striking across the beach, paused to listen to footsteps that seemed 
to be following close upon his own. 

A superstitious fear seized him as they drew nearer, for in them 
he thought he recognised just such a decisive tread as had been 
Michael Winter’s in his lifetime! Quickly recovering himself, 
however, and rendered indifferent to either spiritual or human 
interference by the resolve that animated his breast, he pushed 
steadily on, coming ere long to the line of rocks that lay between 
the village of Lynaway and the town of Marmot up yonder. These 
rocks had one peculiarity that rendered them remarkable. It was 
this: about half way across them, and two feet above high-water 
mark, to be reached only by clambering on the detached pieces of 
rock at its base, was a large circular cave cut out of the face of 
the gigantic and beetling cliff that in some places literally overhung 
the sea. 

Whether originally used by smugglers, or carved out by the hand 
of man many hundreds of years ago, no Lynaway or Marmot man 
could tell; but of one thing they were very certain, that every year 
it was the means of saving more lives than one from drowning. 

For the coast was a treacherous one, with many sharp curves and 
breaks, so that he who was not well acquainted with it might pursue 
his walk indifferently enough, believing himself to be in no danger 
from the advancing tide, until he suddenly discovered that he was 
hemmed in at all points, and that unless he knew of the cave and 
could reach it in time, a certain death awaited him. Such misfor- 
tunes were, however, rare, as but few strangers ventured on so 
rough a path, and thése who lived hard by were well acquainted 
with the locality. 

Knowing every step of the way, and making neither falter nor 
stumble, though the night was black as pitch, Martin came at last 
to the cave of which I have spoken, and, climbing into it, stood 
still for a moment in an attitude of surprise and doubt, as those 
other footsteps paused, as his had done, on the rocks below. 

In another moment a man had swung himself up, and was stand- 
ing beside him in the mouth of the cave. 

One of those lightning convictions that now and again come to 
us mortals from we know not whence, came to Martin then as 
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he drew back, giddy with the surprise, yet absolutely without fear; 
for what was now to him the fury or revenge of Michael or any 
other man on earth? It was all the same to him whether death 
came now, or an hour later, only he thought he would rather go 
out of the world at his own time and in his own fashion . . and he 
wanted no other sounds to intrude upon the echoes of certain 
words that would be in his ears at the moment of his departure. 
“So you have come back, Michael Winter?” he said, quietly, 
‘an’ we all made so sure ye niver would—all of us but one.” 
“Dog!” cried Michael, an unspoken prayer rising in his heart 
that strength might be given him to keep his hands from murder 
this night. ‘‘Do not dare to take her name between your foul lips 
. . . O! Heavens!” he cried, turning aside, ‘‘and all the while 
she was innocent ... innocent ... Had ye a heart in your 
breast,” he broke forth, and in his voice, strong man as he was, 
there almost sounded a sob, for the pity of it all had rushed over 
him in one overwhelming thought, that for a moment replaced the 
mad longing for revenge with a passion of sorrow and unavoiding 
regret, “that ye could play such a black part to her and to me ? 
And if I had died that night, I should have died, not knowing . . . 
for ever and ever I should have believed her to be what I might 
have known she never was, nor ever could be . . . Thank God!” 
he cried, his voice ringing out clear and bold (the future being then 
in his thoughts, not the past) “‘ that the life I cursed, and hated, and 
would have joyed to part with, has stayed with me to this hour, for 
though I should die the next, I should take with me the knowledge 
of my girl’s spotless purity . . . Hearken! when I fell overboard, 
with an ugly pistol shot in my side, the men all thought that I sank, 
but twas not so. For all that I was so sick of my life, I would 
have scorned to take it, so I just struck out for the shore, and in 
the darkness and confusion found it easy enough to hide (for I was 
wishful that they should reckon me dead), and though I was stiff 
and faint with loss of blood, I kept my senses well enough till the 
early morning, when I spied a ship passing by at no great distance. 
Making such signals as I could, and the cap’en thinking I was in 
danger of drowning, he ordered a boat to be put off and they took 
me on board. The last thing I remember is being taken over the 
ship’s side; when next I came to myself I was in a hospital at 
Portsmouth. There I stayed for six months, between life and 
death ; recovered somehow, and went to the West Indies. *Twas 
on my last voyage that one night, when I was keeping watch on 
deck, with the stars and sea for company, it came across my mind 
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in.a sudden flash that may be you'd told mea lie that night, and [ 
said to myself ‘I'll go home, and if they’re married; my girt and 
Martin Strange, I'll not come between them; but -if they’re: still 
apart, I'll go. to. her and have the whole truth- from’ her 
own lips’ ... . and this night I have had it, but»not all—from 
your lying tongue I will drag the rest!” He broke off suddenly. 
“Oh, my God!” he cried .in a terrible. voice, “only a lie— 
one lie; to give to her and to me two-such years as they that are 
gone! One lie—only one—and he could live—/ive with the know- 
ledge of what he had done always before him, and dare to offer his 
love to the wife of. the man who was, so-far as he knew, murdered 
by.that same lie! And this is the man that I have called friend... . 
whose word.I believed before the whole sweet teaching and the life 
and ways of my pure and gentle girl, who had power to drive-me 
forth, an outcast, from all I loved and held dear on-earth ... 
Man!” he cried fiercely, ‘‘ what had I done to you, what had she, 
that you should deal so vilely with us ? Oh, my dear . . . my dear,” 
he groaned, as he leaned against the stones behind him, shaken 
by love, remorse, joy, and a mad longing for revenge. 

“*I luv’d her,” said Martin, sullenly, ‘‘an’ you stole her away from 
me, an’ the loss o’ her drove me mad an’ made a coward an’ a beast 
o’ me—that’s all. 

“‘When fust she come. to Lynaway (I'll tell ye the whole story 
o’ it, ye’ll never have the chance o’ hearing it agen), she being 
my cousin, she got to be home-like wi’ me, an’ wasn’t shy as wi’ the 
other lads, an’ when I come to the cottage (for her mother favoured 
me a bit, an’ didn’t mislike to see me-there) Ninon ’ud talk away to 
me in her pretty, gentle way, an’ it seemed to me that ivery day she 
growed to Tike me a bit better, but I said to myself ‘I'll wait 
a while longer; I won’t press her for an answer yet, she bein’ so 
young an’ gay, with no thoughts of sich things as marriage an’ 
lookin’ after a house, an’ I niver sed a word till the day.as we went 
to Marmot.” 

In the darkness Michael drew nearer, nearer still, and listened 
intently. 

““Niver having. bin there before, she was so pleased wi’ the 
sights, an’ the gran’ shops, that ’twas past six o’clock afore we 
turned our faces round to go towards Lynaway. But as bad luck 
*ud have it, we come past a big show where they was acting wi’ 
puppet-dolls, an’ a crowd o’ people going in an’ out, an’ Ninon she 
stopped an’ said ‘Oh, Martin, I niver see anything like that in all 
my‘life.’ An’ seeing her face so wistful, I was so foolish as to take 
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her in, though I knowed all the while as.’twas wrong, an’ that I 
bein’ so much older than she, an’ wiser in:the ways o’ the world, 
oughtn’t to ha’ kep her out so late, or give into her wish. 

“I mind to this day how she laffed at. the rediklous figures as 
danced ‘about the stage on strings, an’.when we was come out she 
put her little hand in mine, an’ sed she ‘Qh,- Martin, it was all 
butiful, an’ thank you iver- so for such a treat.’ “ How it hap- 
pened I shall niver know, but on looking -at the clock I mistook 
the time, and thought the hour were eight when it really were nine, 
an’ knowing thatthe tide wouldn’t be in till half-past nine, I sed to 
her ‘ Will you be afeared to come home the beach way, Ninon, as 
*twill save us a-good mile an’ a’half o’ the ways an’ it’s getting very 
late to be abroad ?’” 

‘She was not at all afeared, an’ so we set out, an’ the way being 
so rough, an’ the night so dark, I got her to put her hand through 
my arm, an’ all at once, aforeI knowed what I was doing, I'd told 
her how I luv’d her, an’ begged her to give me a bit promise that 
she’d be my wife some day. 

“But she said, iver so gently, though I could tell she was 
frightened, an’ for that I blamed myself, that she liked me 
dearly, and reckend me her good friend, but she had no love to 
give me or any other man. 

“* The words was. scarcely out o’ her lips when a cold sweat broke 
out over my face, for what should I hear but the sea rushing an’ 
roaring about the base o’ Smuggler’s Folly, an’ I knew as I was out 
in my reckoning, that the tide was coming in, an’ that if we couldn’t 
get to the cave in two minutes our lives wasn’t. worth the snuff o’ a 
candle. 

“I catched Ninon up in my arms an’ ran like mad, and crying to 
her not to be frighted, I went straight into the water that comed up 
to my waist, an’ her gown was all wet an’ dripping when we got to 
tother side. ”*Twas easier work to git to the cave, an I lifted her 
in, and felt wild wi’ myself at having made so foolish a mistake 
about the tides, an’ so brought all this trouble on the poor delicate 
lass, for I knowed that we should be kep there for hours, and 
what would all Lynaway be saying about us the while ? 

“I took off my coat an’ wrapped her in it, she being so bitter cold, 
an’ then, thinking that the wall was but hard for her pretty head 
(she having at last falled off sound asleep), I sat down beside her, so 
as she could rest her head agen my shoulder, an’ so she slep on an’ 
on, an’ though I knowed the tide was out again I hadn’t got the 
heart to wake her, an’ ’twas such a joy to me to just feel the touch 
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o’ her head agen me... ye needn’t grudge it to me, Michael, 
for ’twas the fust an’ the only time, an’ she niver knowed it, for I 
jest moved away when she was waking. She looked about all 
puzzled, for there was by now a streak o’ daylight, an’ then I told 
her we must go our ways home, an’ lifted her down from the cave. 

“Twas an unlucky chance as brought Stephen Prentice and 
William Marly to meet us that morn, but I was hoping as they’d 
think Ninon an’ I’d got up early to do a bit o’ courting out walking, 
so when Ninon wanted to stop an’ tell’em all about it I pulled her 
along wi’ me, an’ bade her niver say a word to any one, not even 
her mother, who had gone away, but was coming back in the arter- 
noon, for though she was so innercent an’ ignorant o’ harm, I 
knowed what folks’ tongues is, an’ I didn’t want ’em all clacking 
together over her an’ me. 

“* But somehow, arter that night, Ninon was niver the same to me 
as she’d bin afore, an’ niver give me a smile or a welcome when I 
come to the cottage; but knowing the queer ways o’ girls, I didn’t 
fret over it, for I guessed she’d bin a bit frightened at fust, an’ I 
still think that she’d ha’ grown to love me in time, if so be as ye 
hadn’t come back when ye did. 

“* Well, ye came, an ’twas all over wi’ me then—I worn’t so blind 
as I couldn’t see that—-but it seemed hard, hard, and I went bitter 
an’ mad over the loss o’ her, an’ all the good in me was turned to 
bad, an’ the bad to worse agen, so that ’twas no wonder, as I often 
sed to myself, as how she couldn’t larn to luv me. Seeing her 
slip away from me, an’ with my bad an’ wicked heart allers full o’ 
her, morning, noon, and night, there come into my head a cruel an’ 
cowardly thought, an’ when next I come across her alone I sed 
‘An’ pray have you told Michael Winter that you was my sweetheart 
before you was his, an’ that you stayed away with me from twelve 
o’clock o’ one day to five o’ the clock the next?’ ‘No,’ she sed, 
‘ because you did make me promise niver to tell any one, but I wish 
that you would let me, as I do not desire to have any secret, how- 
soever small, from him.’ They was jest her words, an’ she 
looked at me so innercently that I could see that she didn’t 
understand, but the look o’ her sweet face ony made me the 
madder to think o’ what I had lost; so I sed, with a bad kind 
o’ a smile, ‘An’ are ye pretending not to know, Mistress Ninon, 
that if I was to go to Michael an’ tell him that he’d niver look at or 
speak to ye again ?’ 

“‘ She got as white as snow, for she had come so to believe all I 
told her, an’ moreover she was so gentle an’ humble always, that 
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she niver set up her ’pinion ’gainst other folks, an’ God forgive me, 
but when I saw how she took it, I couldn’t but know as how the 
Devil had put a weapon in my hand, if only I was so base an’ dis- 
honourable as to use it agen her. 

“T sed to her ‘ Jest you go and tell Michael all about it, and see 
if he don’t say good-bye to ye, for mind ye he’s a very perticler man 
about wimmin, an’ he’d niver look at one as anybody could up an’ 
say a word to him about.’ An’ then she got all puzzled and at sea, 
for she couldn’t see how she war to blame, an’ yet if I told her she 
war, why then it must be so, for she niver could argue, an’ was a 
child in all her ways and thoughts, wi’ not so much knowledge o’ 
the world as a Marmot girl o’ ten years old might have.” 

“Coward!” burst from Michael’s lips; “and knowing her to be 
thus, you could abuse her trust and so torture her ?” 

“TI have told ye,” said Martin, quite unmoved by this outburst, 
“that my heart war bad an’ black, an’ from sich a heart only black 
deeds could come. 

“‘T niver met her arter that but I give her a look or a side word 
as made her wince, and once agen I asked her if she’d told you, an’ 
she cried iver so bitterly, and said she luv’d you far too well to run 
the leastest risk o’ your luvin’ her one bit the less! 

“Time went on, an’ the night afore your wedding day and hers 
came round, an’ ’twas that same evening I followed her to the old 
chapel ruins, and catching her there alone, prayed o’ her that she 
should give you up and come away with me, I being mad wi’ drink 
an’ folly, an’ the wicked thoughts give to me by the very Devil him- 
self. Ised ‘ And if you will not come, Ninon,I will tell Michael bad 
things o’ you, an’ he will believe them, for he will say, ‘“‘ An’ why 
did you not tell me of it all yerself, if there was no wrong in it, 
Ninon?”’ I seem to see her now as she went down on her knees 
to me, prayin’ me that I would not come atween her an’ you. 
Something touched me then, and shamed me through an’ through, 
an’ I promised her, meaning to keep my word.” 

“For God’s sake,” cried Michael, “get to the end of this infernal 
story, if you can, before I have your blood upon my hands.” (“‘ Oh! 
my dear... my dear. ..!” he moaned to himself.) 

“‘ There’s but little more to tell,” said Martin, in the even, uncon- 
cerned voice of one who relates what he has seen, not what he has 
done. ‘ Ye married her, and I bore the sight ; ye took her home, 
an’ I bore to see that also; but something drove me to go into your 
garden, to give one look at the house as held ye two together, not 
knowing that ye was abroad learning things through the blabbing 
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tongues of two tipsy. fools—things.as should send ye to me wi’ a 
question on your lips as could-be answered in just one little word, 
yes or no. 

** My body an’ soul cried out agen her being yours; the loss o’ 
her was. pressing on me then wi’ a bitterness I had niver: knowed 
before, an’. the awful temptation as beset me then none can iver 
tell . . . An’ I told ye the damnedest, blackest lie that iver came’out 
°’ hell, not once, but twice over. $ 

“*Q’ what ye sed to me, or what I did arter that, I have niver 
knowed. to this day,-but the ‘next thing I mind was standing: on 
the shore beside Ninon, watching the boat come back in which 
old Peter said ye had gone away. The words was trembling 
on my lips that I should say to ye when ye touched the shore, an’ 
that should make ye reckon me the vilest wretch alive, yet send ye 
straight to thé arms o’ your wife, when the boat came in without 
ye, an’ I knew that I was as guilty o’ yer death as though I had 
killed ye with my own hand that night.” 

“‘And believing in my death,” cried Michael, scarcely able to 
articulate through the intensity of the emotions that swayed him, 
**you could insult her with the offer of your love, the foulest, most 
sinful passion ever inspired by aught so sweet and innocent ?” 

“Ay,” said Martin, “I could do even that. I'd ha’ gone on 
luvin’ an’ sinning for her for.ever and ever if I’d thought there was 
iver a chance o’ winning her luv; but she told me to-night as she 
despised me, an’ when a gentle creature like her says that, there’s 
no more to be said or done. 

** An’ now why don’t ye go to her? She sed ye’d come to-night, 
an you’ve come; but ye needn’t hurry, there’s lots o’ time before 
ye, years, an’ after a bit ye’ll both forget all about this bit time 
that’s gone. 

“ Have ye any more questions to ask me? If noi, ye were well 
away, for I’m growin’ tired and sleepy. I shall sleep soundly an’ 
well to-night. 

“‘ Are ye there still? If ye’re waiting till I say I’m sorry for all 
I’ve done, ye’ll wait for iver, an’ don’t forget that I luv’d her, luv’d 
her always.” 

% & * * * * 

At the same moment that a man, slain by his own hand, mur- 
murs in dying “She said ‘ Good-bye, Martin, and God bless you !’” 
Ninon hears the sound of Michael’s footstep ‘As he comes up the 
stair.” 


THE END. 























GerorGe Etrot’s First Romance. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 


AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: ‘A’ ROMANCE,” “A DOG AND HIS SHADOW,” 
‘* ZELDA’S FORTUNE,” ‘“‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” ‘“‘ EARL’S DENE,”’ 


“STREAKED WITH GOLD,” &c. 

ae RHEN: a great artist, whose very ‘name ~has become 
‘W) 2; a sure note of excellence, produces‘a work that 
the great fame-giving majority refuses to accept 
on the sole ground that it is his, or hers, there 
is a matter for dull congratulation. Such an event shows that past 
triumphs have been neither -decreed blindly on the’ one hand, 
nor on the other accepted as a dispensation from the duty of 
making every new work a new and original title to future laurels. 
And such an event is the production of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” 

The author herself can have looked for no immediate fortune 
but that of battle. The very merits of the book are precisely the 
reverse of those to which the wide part of her fame is due. Not 
a few critics have already said that ‘“‘ Daniel Deronda” is not likely 
to extend George Eliot’s reputation. That is unquestionably true— 
the sympathies to which it appeals are not, as in the case of “‘ Adam 
Bece,” the common sympathies of all the world. But whether 
“Daniel Deronda”: is not likely to heighten her reputation is an 
entirely different question, and will, I firmly believe; meet with a 
very different answer when certain natural and perhaps inevitable 
feelings of disappointment have passed away, and her two genera- 
tions of admirers have reconciled themselves to seeing in her not 
only the natural historian of real life, whom we know and have 
known for twenty years, but also a great adept in the larger and 
fuller truth of romance, whom as yet we have only just begun 
to know. 

“Daniel Deronda” is essentially, both in conception and in 
form, a Romance: and George Eliot has not only never written 
a romance before, but is herself, by the uncompromising realism 
of her former works,-a main cause for the disesteem into which 
romantic fiction has fallen—a disesteem that has even turned 
the tea-cup into a-heroine and the tea-spoon into a hero. 
George Eliot should be the last to complain that the inimi- 
table realism of “Middlemarch” has, thrown a cold shade 
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over the truth and wisdom that borrow the form of less pro- 
bable fiction in ‘“ Daniel Deronda.” She is in the position of every 
great artist who having achieved glory in one field sets out to con- 
quer another. The world is not prone to believe in many-sided 
genius: one supremacy is enough for one man. 

In short, I cannot help thinking that George Eliot’s new novel 
has caused some passing disappointment because it is not another 
‘* Adam Bede” or ‘‘ Middlemarch,” and not because it is ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda.” The first criticism of a book is sure to be founded on 
acomparison with others. Fortunately, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” lies so 
far outside George Eliot’s other works in every important respect as 
to make direct comparison impossible. It cannot be classed as first, 
or second, or third, or last—that favourite but feeble make-shift for 
criticism, as if any book, or picture, or song could be called worse 
in itself because another is better, or better because another is 
worse. I believe that ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” is absolutely good—and 
the whole language of criticism contains no stronger form of 
literary creed. Not only so, but I believe that it promises to secure 
for its author a more slowly growing, perhaps less universal, but 
deeper and higher fame than the works with which it does not enter 
into rivalry. In any case it marks an era in the career of the 
greatest English novelist of our time. It is as much a first novel, 
from a fresh hand and mind, as if no scene of clerical life had ever 
been penned. And, as such, it calls for more special criticism even 
than ‘ Middlemarch”—the crown and climax of the series that 
began with the sad fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton. It is 
not even to be compared with ‘‘ Romola”—that was no romance in 
the sense that the term must be applied to “‘ Daniel Deronda” as 
the key to its place and nature. 

However much we may divide and subdivide, there are in reality 
only two distinct orders of fiction. Unfortunately, while we have a 
distinctive name for the one, we have none for the other. Perhaps 
the difference between the fiction which deals with ordinary or 
actual things and people and that which deals with extraordinary 
things and people is so marked and obvious that no names are wanted 
to express it any more than a scientific term is needed-to express 
the difference between an eagle anda pheenix. The important point 
is that “ Daniel Deronda” is very broadly distinguishable from all 
its predecessors by not dealing with types—with the ordinary 
people who make up the actual world, and with the circumstances, 
events, characteristics, and passions that are common to us all. 
We have all been so accustomed to see ourselves and all our 
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relations and friends mirrored and dissected that we naturally 
expected to find the same familiar looking-glass or microscope in 
‘Daniel Deronda.” It is small consolation to a plain man, who 
looks forward to the ever-new pleasure of examining his own 
photograph, to be presented with the portrait of a stranger, though 
the stranger may be handsomer and less common than he. Never- 
theless it may well be that he will prize the picture most when he 
is in the mood to remember that the world does not consist wholly 
of types, and that the artist who ignores the existence of even 
improbable exceptions gives a very inadequate, nay, a very false 
representation of the comédie humaine. If George Eliot can be 
said to have shown any serious fault as an artist, it is that she has 
hitherto almost timidly kept to the safe ground of probability. Of 
course the law on this subject is well understood, and has been 
clearly laid down a hundred times. Fiction is bound by certain 
rules of probability: fact by none. But this is only sound law 
where what is called realistic fiction—the novel of types and 
manners—is concerned. Applied to the Romance, it is not sound 
law. Romance is the form of fiction which grapples with fact 
upon its whole ground, and deals with the higher and wider 
truths—the more occult wisdom—that is not to be picked up by the 
side of the highway. ‘‘ This, too, is probable, according to that 
saying of Agathon: ‘it is a part of probability that many impro- 
bable things will happen,’” says George Eliot herself, quoting 
from Aristotle. ‘It is easier to know mankind than to know a 
man,” she quotes from Rochefoucauld. And, as she herself says, 
“Many well-proved facts are dark to the average man, even con- 
cerning the action of his own heart and the structure of his own 
retina.” But this is not the line upon which she has hitherto 
proceeded. Her practice is best described in her own words— 
“Perhaps poetry and romance are as plentiful as ever in the world 
except for those phlegmatic natures who I suspect would in any 
age have regarded them as a dull form of erroneous thinking. 
They exist very easily in the same room with the microscope and 
even in railway carriages: what banishes them is the vacuum in 
gentlemen and lady passengers.” That vacuum she has hitherto 
done her best to supply, and has supplied it so far as such a thing 
is possible. We have learned—and we are apt to forget how ill we 
knew the lesson before “‘“Adam Bede” made its mark upon the 
literature of the century—that poetry and romance are among the 
chippings of a carpenter’s workshop, are even hovering about the 
whist-tables of a Middlemarch drawing-room, and are not strangers 
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-to the shops of Hodlborn pawnbrokers. But are poetry -and 
romance, any-more than wit and wisdom, to be looked for only in 
studies and railway trains? We shall find plenty of all by taking 
the train for St. Oggs, or Treby Magna, or paying a visit to 

| Mrs. Poyser of Dale Farm, or, for that matter, by staying at home 
among our own relations and friends. But we may travel far 
before we make the acquaintance of a complete Gwendolen 
Harleth or an entire Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt in the flesh, 
though we may come here and there upon scraps and fragments of 
them—farther still before meeting a Hebrew prophet in a second- 
hand book-stall, or hearing from a Frankfort banker the legacies 
of wisdom bequeathed by a Daniel Charisi. And why should we 
not, for once in a way, travel away from ourselves? By risking the 
immediate disappointment of a large number of her most ardent 
admirers, George Eliot has paid us a higher compliment than if 
she had given us another Silas Marner. She has practically refused 
to believe the common libel, upon us who read fiction, that we only 
care to look at our own photographs and to be told what we 
already know. 

Gwendolen Harleth is as much a romance heroine as Undine. 
When we are first introduced to her across the green table at 
Leubrunn we are not, like Deronda himself, puzzled by the question 
whether the good or the evil genius was dominant in her eyes. She 
is so far from being a“ She-Tito,” as one excellent critic, showing 
less discrimination than usual, has called her, as to be his very 
opposite—Tito Melema not only had a soul, but ‘was an absolutely 
soul-haunted man. In Gwendolen we see at once nota soul, but 
only the possibility of a soul—not an actual, but only possible 
battle-field for the good genius and the evil. The faun in 
broadcloth, in Hawthorne’s ‘“ Transformation,” is more than 
matched by this nymph with the ensemble du serpent in sea- 
green and silver. Of course thus far Gwendolen Harleth is 
obviously typical: just as there are many Maggie Tullivers with 
grand ready-made souls all at sea among mean, narrow, and 
vulgar surroundings, so, by way of contrast, are there many 
Rosamond Vincys and Gwendolen Harleths. The bitter tragedy of 
Rosamond and Lydgate tells how one of these soulless creatures 
can act as the basil plant to which the Middlemarch surgeon likened 
his wife in after times—“‘a flower that flourished wonderfully on a 
murdered man’s brains.” That story demands for its development 
nothing but the plainest and simplest realism and the closest and 
most exclusive connection with every-day things—the smaller and 
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commoner the better. But, suppose it had been part of George 
Eliot’s plan to endow Rosamond Vincy or Hetty Sorrel with a soul— 
the realistic, every-day machinery of “‘ Adam Bede” and ‘‘ Middle- 
march” must have ignominiously broken down. It would have 
been as adequate to endow Aunt Pullet herself with one. The 
seeming transformation of which we may fairly and without fear of 
being misunderstood—at least by any reader of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” 
—speak as the birth of a human soul is a possible thing in every 
case, but, in any given case, absolutely unlikely. It must depend 
upon outward circumstances, and the circumstances must neces- 
sarily be of an exceptional kind—either unlikely in themselves, or 
so intensified as to seem unlikely. That is to say, it demands the 
unbounded, open air of Romance for its representation, where 
Nature may be seen at work in her rarer aspects: where things are 
not as we all see them every day, but as some few people may see 
them once in a lifetime, and thus become exceptionally wise them- 
selves, and, if they impart their rare experience, make others wiser. 
Gwendolen in St. Oggs, Gwendolen in Treby, Gwendolen in Mid- 
dlemarch, must have lived and died “ with her gunpowder hidden,” 
as Sir Hugo Mullinger would say: with her goodness always at that 
stage of harvest when “‘it lies all underground, with an indeter- 
minate future . . . and may have the healthy life clioked out of it 
by a particular action of the foul land which rears or neighbours 
it.” To make the original situation more striking, the difficulties 
of transformation more insuperable, the creator of Gwendolen 
Harleth has shown" remorseless cruelty in depriving the possible, 
invisible harvest of every chance of showing a single blade. She 
is not only “the spoiled child,” but is narrowed and grooved by 
spoiling. ‘‘To be protected and petted, and to have her suscepti- 
bilities consulted in every detail, had gone along with her food and 
clothing as matters of course in her life.” She was not high 
enough placed to dream of playing a part in the great world, or 
low enough to have a share in the battles of the wide one. She 
had no exceptional powers or affections or passions or ambitions. 
Her only talents were an eccentric sort of beauty that was not 
likely to prove marketable, and a cold sharp tongue, pointed by a 
scornful wit of the sort that frightens men and repels women. She 
is only a bright ripple upon a dead background. Not one of her 
Surroundings can possibly, except in a negative way, have the 
smallest influence upon her for. good or evil. When by accident 
she comes ir contact with great things, as in the person of Herr 
Klesmer, her thin nature shrivels up: she is nothing, and nowhere. 
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The lively impertinences with which she amused herself at the 
expense of Tasso and Mrs. Arrowpoint, Jennings and young 
Clintock, turn into mere shafts of ill-temper when let fly in a 
broader horizon. She is a real woman: and her blank horizon is 
more hopelessly, even more tragically, real than the indefinite 
tragedy which opens in prospect when she is made to faint, with a 
presentiment of conscience, at a sudden sight of the picture behind 
the panel at Offendene. It is more pathetic even than the gross and 
vulgar surroundings of Maggie Tulliver. She could not have 
found openings and revelations in chance looks and chance words 
like the miller’s daughter. Poor Maggie’s soul was above circum- 
stance: circumstance stood to poorer Gwendolen in the place of a 
soul. George Eliot, who is never weary of dwelling upon the all- 
importance of early associations in developing character, and of 
showing how “ what we have been makes us what we are,” has 
carefully and explicitly denied her even the remembrance of a fixed 
dwelling. “Pity,” she says, “that Offendene was not the home 
of Miss Harleth’s childhood, or endeared to her by family memo- 
ries!’ A human life, I think, should be well rooted in some spot of 
a native land . . . a spot where the definiteness of early memories 
may be inwrought with affection. . . . At five years old mortals 
are not prepared to be citizens of the world, to be stimulated by 
abstract nouns, to soar above preference into impartiality... . 
The best introduction to astronomy is to think of the nightly 
heavens as a little lot of stars belonging to one’s own homestead.” 
Gwendolen knew but of one star: and that was Gwendolen. 

The whole of the first book is devoted to this portrait of 
Gwendolen—it is a masterly picture, and, in spite of the careful and 
even exaggerated extraction from her life of all positive circum- 
stance, in spite of the extraordinary difficulty of giving life to 
a character with no more tangible consistency than a moonbeam, 
we soon grow to know her as well as her familiar contrast, Maggie 
Tulliver. I feel tempted to say as well as we know the blacksmith’s 
boy who set Rex Gascoigne’s shoulder, for the sake of dwelling 
upon the marvellous skill with which George Eliot has more than 
once compressed a whole character, which suggests a whole history 
apart from events, into a sentence or two. He comes and goes, 
and we feel as if he had set our shoulder, instead of Rex 
Gascoigne’s. But even before we can guess at the nature of the 
story, beyond a suspicion that exceptional sin, or exceptional 
sorrow, beyond common experience, is needed to transform the 
young lady of Offendene into a woman, the shadow of Grandcourt 
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appears. The manner of his entry is striking and artistic. He, 
also, at first sight, resembles one of Gwendolen’s surrounding 
vacua—the addition of a cypher to a line of cyphers. It is only by 
degrees that he assumes the rank of the integer before them that 
gives them value. And, as he develops, he also develops the sig- 
nificance of Deronda. Passages from George Eliot’s works could 
easily be multiplied to show how intensely she regards our active 
personal influence upon one another from without, the blows, so to 
speak, given and taken in the battle of life, rather than self- 
consciousness or self-culture, as the machinery for growth and 
change. She believes in the mesmeric effect of personality. 
Nearly every one of her novels contains an influencing character, 
in a greater or less degree—Dinah Morris, Edgar Tryan, Felix 
Holt, Dorothea Brooke, Savonarola are only more strongly marked 
instances. Naturally, in novels of types and manners, such personal 
influence mostly takes a large religious or social form. But to bring 
Gwendolen Harleth into relation with such men and women as 
these—the experiment would be absurd. That “ utterly frustrated 
look, as if some confusing potion were creeping through her 
system,” still repeats itself, I am sure, though she is married to 
Rex and corresponds with Deronda, whenever she feels herself 
standing on the edge of an idea—though she has no doubt given 
up the childish experiment of trying to read learned books in order 
to make herself wise. Her experiences were bound to be special 
and peculiarly her own: “Souls,” said Dorothea Brooke to her 
sister, “‘ have complexions too: what will suit one will not suit 
another.” And so happened to her what is utterly unlikely, and 
therefore utterly inadmissible in representations of typical life and 
character such as all George Eliot’s former works have been: per- 
fectly necessary for the complete study of Gwendolen’s transforma- 
tion, and therefore perfectly legitimate in Romance, which studies 
human nature in its seeming exceptions, and not in its rules. The 
end is exceptional : the machinery must be exceptional also. And 
so the life of Gwendolen Harleth became bound up with that of 
Henleigh Grandcourt on the one hand and with that of Daniel 
Deronda on the other. 

No doubt the main interest attaching to Deronda and Grandcourt 
is their relation to Gwendolen. Taken apart from her, and from 
the romance of her destiny, their intensity would savour of 
exaggeration. But nobody would dream of talking about exag- 
geration in connection with the fiend and the angel who, in the 
well-known picture, are playing at chess for a human soul. There 
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are many men more or less like Grandcourt, or rather like 
parts of Grandcourt: but he, taken as a whole, is a cun- 
ning combination of all the qualities, positive and negative, 
fit—to refer again to the harvest simile—to choke out the germ “by 
damage brought from foulness afar,” just as her earlier life repre- 
sented the evil action of the rearing and neighbouring land. 
George Eliot has shown the force of her genius by turning this 
necessary dysdemon into an actual man, and by bringing him into 
relation with Gwendolen in a simple and natural way, that serves to 
illustrate both his character—apart from his intended use—and 
hers. His original conception seems to belong to a speech of Mrs. 
Transome in “ Felix Holt,” ‘“‘A woman’s love is always freezing 
into fear. She wants everything, she is secure of nothing. This 
girl has a fine spirit—plenty of fire and pride and wit. Men like 
such captives, as they like horses that champ the bit and paw the 
ground : they feel more triumph in their mastery. What is the use 
of a woman’s will ?—if she tries, she doesn’t get it, and she ceases 
to be loved. God was cruel when he made women.” This one- 
sided, poetical outburst is translated for Gwendolen into plain and 
bitter prose. She required to be crushed out of her very small self 
before she could expand into a self that was larger: and as such a 
preliminary process was a labour of Hercules we have a Grandcourt 
to fulfil the labour. One of the many passages to which I have 
already referred as illustrating George Eliot’s stress upon personal 
influence is quite as applicable to her relations with her husband as 
to her feelings about Deronda: “ It is one of the secrets in that 
change of mental poise which has been fitly named conversion that 
to many among us neither heaven nor earth has any revelation till 
some personality touches theirs with a peculiar influence, subduing 
them into receptiveness. It had been Gwendolen’s habit to think 
of the persons around her as stale books, too familiar to be interest- 
ing.” Had she been left to Grandcourt alone, only half the process 
of transformation could have been possible : she would have under- 
gone all the grinding sorrow, all the heart-breaking self-contempt, 
and all the longing to destroy life so that she might destroy her 
bonds ; but she would have escaped from all this in time—her soul 
would have been strangled in its birth: she would have ended by 
becoming assimilated more and more to her tyrant, and would have 
been worse than at first because, instead of having no soul at all, 
she would have had the soul of a slave. That would not have been 
transformation, but degradation. It is at this point we see the full 
force of the title-page motto, 
‘‘ Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul ”’— 
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For the soulless nymph is growing a soul now, and it is a soul to be 
feared. When she saw Mrs. Glasher riding in the park, unrecog- 
nised by Grandcourt, ‘‘ What possible release could there be for her 
from this hated vantage-ground, which yet she dared not quit, any 
more than if fire had been raining outside it? What release, but 
death ? Not her own death. Gwendolen was not a woman who 
could easily think of her own death as a near reality, or front for 
herself the dark entrance on the untried and invisible. It seemed 
more possible that Grandcourt should die: and yet not likely. The 
power of tyranny in him seemed a power of living in the presence 
of any wish that he should die. The thought that his death was 
the only possible deliverance for her was one with the thought that 
deliverance would never come; the double deliverance from the 
injury with which other beings might reproach her, and from the 
yoke she had brought on her own neck. No! She foresaw him 
always living, and her own life dominated by him; the ‘always’ of 
her young experience not stretching beyond the few immediate 
years that seemed immeasurably long with her passionate weariness. 
The thought of his dying would not subsist: it turned as with a 
dream-change into the terror that she should die with his throttling 
fingers on her neck avenging that thought. Fantasies moved within 
her like ghosts, making no break in her more acknowledged consciousness 
and finding no obstruction in it: dark rays doing their work invisibly in 
the broad light.” I have emphasised these last words because they 
express directly, and not merely suggest, the part that Grandcourt 
is intended to play in what promises to be her soul’s tragedy. 

Of course Deronda’s part, if we remember the depth and subtlety 
of the drama that is being played, is obvious. It was necessary 
that we should perceive the action of the good as distinctly and 
intensely as that of the evil. And in incarnating the good influence, 
so to speak, I do not think that George Eliot has altogether suc- 
ceeded so completely in enlisting our sympathies as usual. It is 
true the difficulties of the task were almost insurmountable. We 
know what men in general are apt to call men in particular who 
talk with never failing wisdom, and in whose armour of virtue there 
is no flaw. We know also what women for the most part think of 
such men, and therefore we know what novel readers in general 
will say and think of Gwendolen’s good angel. I must own to a 
feeling of relief when Deronda was conscious of a wish to horse- 
whip Grandcourt; it was a touch of good warm-blooded sym- 
pathetic humanity. However, the sneer is a very cheap and not 
very effective form of criticism. Nobody dreams of sneering at the 
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Red Cross Knight, in another romance, or at Bayard, sans peur ef 
sans reproche, in romantic history. Nobody has ever suggested that 
ideal beauty of soul differs from ideal beauty of face in not being 
worth painting. It is one of the highest privileges of the romance 
to idealise : to show what, under intensely favouring circumstances 
of nature or culture, may be the best goodness as well as the worst 
wickedness of a man. [If it is true that we needs must love the 
highest when we see it, it is well that we should have an opportunity 
of seeing the highest from time to time. In relation to Gwendolen, 
it is not so much with Deronda himself as with the wisdom and 
the goodness of Deronda that we are concerned. But he justly 
gives his name to the novel in so far as he, if not the principal 
actor in any drama, is a moving influence in three dramas which 
are only very subtly and indirectly connected —the stories of 
Gwendolen, of Mirah, and Mordecai. 

Deronda is certainly not one of those who find nothing but bar- 
renness from Dan to Beersheba. There are persons in real life who 
cannot walk from Charing Cross to Temple Bar and not meet with an 
adventure for every flag-stone: and he is one of these people. If 
Gwendolen is a nineteenth century nymph, he is a nineteenth cen- 
tury knight errant, and a fortunate one. He is not, however, unique 
or even very exceptional thus far, and there is a passage in Chapter 
XXXII.—too long for quoting at length, and too complete for 
spoiling by mutilation—which paints him in detail, and which ought 
to place him at once and for all in sympathetic rapport with us, if 
there be any power in words to keep our attention fixed to anything 
but incidents and conversations. At any rate, the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of his birth and bringing up, his harmonious nature, his 
unbounded and all-sided sympathies, and by no means least, his 
wonderful talent for finding adventures at every turning, from his 
cradle to his marriage, qualify him to serve as the conductor whom 
we need to lead us, by natural steps, into the wide air of romance 
which Gwendolen must breathe if she is not to die. Through his 
eyes, which do not look upon common things commonly, we see 
that romance, the natural history of exceptions and intensities, 
is as true as reality, and more true than much that seems real. It 
is very remarkable that, in dealing with him, George Eliot has 
not only adopted the spirit of romance but its forms—nay, 
often its common and conventional forms, and that with deli- 
berate preference and intention. Many of her novels contain 
a romantic incident, and some introduce many, but that is a dif- 
ferent thing. Here we have the romantic framework made up of 
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separate incidents not very unlikely in themselves, but which when 
added or rather multiplied together make up a very unlikely whole. 
What is the “plot” of Daniel Deronda’s history, if it is con- 
densed after the manner of hurried reviewers? A foreign Jewish 
singer wishes that her only child may be spared what she considers 
the miseries of his race and become an English gentleman. He is 
brought up in luxury and kindness, but in ignorance of his race 
and parentage, by a baronet who is his mother’s rejected lover. He 
saves from suicide a beautiful young girl—herself a Jewess, which 
is a rather strong coincidence—whom he afterwards marries. He 
—another strong coincidence—meets with the most untypical of all 
untypical Jews, a poor workman in London with the brain of a 
scholar, the heart of a poet, and the soul of a prophet, who by 
sheer force of enthusiasm inspires, and naturally inspires, the young 
man of thought and culture with a Quixotic purpose that is to 
absorb all his years and powers. Meanwhile he has been recog- 
nised at Frankfort, a little mysteriously, by a Jew banker as the 
grandson of his bosom friend, Daniel Charisi; and Deronda’s 
mother, from some motive that I will not call insufficient only 
because I cannot understand it, sends for him, tells him his family 
history, and then passes out from his life again for ever. Thus set 
out like a pile of dry bones, and covering mysteries and family 
puzzles to which it is not George Eliot’s ordinary habit to give 
more importance than they are worth, which is at best very little, 
the events of Deronda’s life look like the skeleton of a pre-arranged 
dream. The effect is even carefully enhanced by such a coinci- 
dence as that between Mordecai’s second-sighted vision of the 
manner in which his completer soul was to appear to him, “ dis- 
tantly approaching or turning his back towards him, darkly painted 
against a golden sky . . . mentally seen darkened by the excess of 
light on the aérial background,” and the way in which Deronda 
actually approached him along the river, dark in face and dress, 
and as “from the golden background” of a glorious sunset. But 
let us at once put all these things, these wonders let us call them, 
in sharp, immediate contrast with the story of Gwendolen. The 
contrast is extreme—all the better. It is not more extreme, in 
truth, than the contrast between life’s limits and conditions as 
dimly guessed by Gwendolen and its unconditioned boundlessness 
through Art as felt by Klesmer. We need to feel strongly all the 
difference between her original soullessness and the largeness of 
an idealised world. It is a strange sensation to go straight from 
Gwendolen, who needs a revelation to learn that the world is larger 
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than one of her whims, to Mordecai, the prophet to Jacob—not the 
less a prophet because Jacob is only little Jacob Cohen, the pawn- 
broker's son. I think one is not obliged to take any profound 
interest in the Hebrew politics of the future to appreciate Mordecai, 
so far as we are capable of extending our sympathies in an upward 
direction. In any case he amply fulfils a sufficient mission by 
keeping well before our eyes the existence of an ideal world, where 
all things, though but in dreams and visions, may seem possible, 
while we are watching Gwendolen’s attempts to see beyond the 
edge of her gown. The Cohens are a foil to him that he may be 
the more forcible contrast to her, just as the picture of a Dutch 
kitchen is the most telling preparation for the study of a picture of 
saints and angels, and that, in its turn, for sympathy with one of 
human‘life or history. 

There is no reason to fear that the adoption of the common 
forms of the romance shows poverty or carelessness in invention, 
or indeed that it shows anything at all except that there is a limit 
to the permissible length of a novel which the most popular of 
writers must not exceed. In the novel of types and manners 
situations are not more important than the way we arrive at them. 
In the romance—still using the word in its special and contrasted 
sense—the effects and situations are all-important, and the artist 
will not spoil his climax by elaborating preliminary details that are, 
except in their result, of no importance at all. It is not inartistic 
to use the romance-framework that comes readiest to hand, just as 
a musician would be very ill-advised who wasted power in inventing 
a new form for every new sonata. He would set people thinking 
about his forms too much, and about his effects too little. The 
direct, uncompromising adaptation of the spirit and form of the 
romance to a novel of our own time by the author of “ Middle- 
march” is in itself a striking and daring, perhaps hazardous, 
experiment in the art of fiction, and certainly the experiment is 
the more: complete, and its effect the stronger, by using forms 
which held the same good wine of romance that was drunk by our 
less exigent fathers. If they are but a ready machinery for saving 
time that can be used for ‘better purpose, they serve their turn. 
The mere story of “ Daniel Deronda” may not be a particularly 
good one ; but then few people-have ever read a novel by George 
Eliot, unless it was “ Silas Marner,” merely, if at all, for the sake 
of the story. It is more important to note whether she displays 
the qualities—apart from the close realism she does not affect—for 
which they are read like the lives of old friends that are always 
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new. And in this respect one striking feature of ‘Daniel Deronda” 
is that it is not only George Eliot’s first romance, but the first novel 
in which she has either taken our own day for her, date, or the class 
of whom novel readers in general have most personal experience— 
excluding prophets and pawnbrokers—for her dramasis persone. 

In the very first page of the very first of her published works the 
authoress of ‘“‘ The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton” 
affects to complain that “‘ Mine, I fear, is not a well-regulated mind : 
it has an occasional tenderness for old abuses;.it lingers with a 
certain fondness over the days of nasal clerks and top-booted 
parsons, and has a sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors.” 
And these words were written when a great many things were in 
full force and vigour that have since joined those departed shades. 
If “ Adam Bede” and ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss” were old world 
pictures when they were published, what are they now? They have 
almost fallen back into idylls, so far as that indefinite word implies 
any idea of obsolete antiquity. They already illustrate history, and— 
as somebody once suggested in the case of Dickens—will soon 
require an archeological museum for their illustration, including, for 
example, a parish clerk, a parson’s top-boots, and Master Marner’s 
loom. The brass bands and ribbons of the North Loamshire elec- 
tion will stir no corresponding chord in the breasts of our grand- 
children, who never saw the member chaired, or spent at least eight 
exciting hours in feeling that the welfare of creation depended on 
the difference between orange and blue. George Eliot’s works are 
more full of such matters than even of advanced scientific allusions ; 
she has the air at times of looking upon the present only as a link 
between the past that we love and regret and the future that we love 
and hope for. And, in so far as she is thus historical, the outward, 
circumstantial aspects of her novels must inevitably lose some 
amount of living interest as time goes on. Even so, we cannot read 
“Waverley” or “‘Redgauntlet” quite in the same personally sympa- 
thetic spirit as men who still numbered among them Jacobites in 
heart and, like the father of British romance himself, had talked with 
those who remembered the ’45. For our own immediate selves, 
there is all the difference between “ Daniel Deronda” and “ The 
Mill on the Floss” that lies between Now and Once upon a Time. 
But there is a greater difference still. Each and all her works may 
be very easily separated into its accidents of period and circumstance 
and its essentials of what is true and human always, under all cir- 
cumstances, and everywhere. I willsay nothing about Shakespeare, 
but she certainly has a share in the genius and therefore probably 
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in the fortunes of Chaucer, who is as great as he is obsolete in 
small things, as enduring as he is great in large. It is precisely in 
the detailed elaboration of the little, characteristic, everyday things 
which procure universal acceptation for a book at once that we are 
most conscious of an unusual want in “ Daniel Deronda.” In this 
respect also it is distinctively of the nature of the Romance, which 
tends to bring universal and essential things into prominence, and 
to leave accidental and transitory things on one side. It will never 
require a department in the museum, at least until the peculiarities 
of Jews are merged in the yet greater oddities of Gentiles, and that 
time looks too far off to be worth considering. Its drawing-room 
atmosphere is only a roughly washed-in background: and then the 
atmosphere of the drawing-room is not likely to be changed, any 
more than that of the studio. Whatever of truth, wisdom, and 
human nature it contains is absoluéely independent of circumstances 
and backgrounds. So far as Deronda and Mordecai are unlikely 
now, they will always be unlikely: but their creation will always be 
of equal value, because they are not men of this time in particular, 
but bring out into idealised prominence the history of the birth of 
Gwendolen’s soul, which is a woman’s soul. It would be surprising 
indeed if ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” achieved at once the public triumph 
of “‘ Adam Bede”—it is a novel professedly treating of our own 
day, and of the novel-reading class, and yet does not base its 
interest upon the afternoon tea-table. But it is one of the few 
books that can afford to wait for a long and quiet triumph with 
patient security. That also is one of the privileges of Romance: 
and of all books that recognise and reveal the truth that lies in the 
well of dreams. 


It is of course tempting to dwell upon the various characters, 
subordinate as well as principal, in detail, and to indulge in the 
pleasure of marking what has struck oneself more particularly in 
the course of two careful readings. Mirah Cohen, the ostensible 
heroine of the romance as Gwendolen is of the reality; Klesmer, 
the latest type of musician; Mrs. Davilow, the innocent cause of 
Gwendolen ; the honest, almost simple-hearted, worldly wisdom of 
the Rector of Pennicote, and the complicated unworldly humour of 
Hans Meyrick the painter, and some score of minor sketches, seem 
to call for more or less unlimited space in their due degree. 
Nobody, alas, has taken up the mantle of Mrs. Poyser. There is 
altogether less epigram and more serious, sub-humorous reflection 
than usual, as befits an age when mother-wits have also gone over 
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to the majority and joined the ghosts of vulgar errors. But there 
is no lack of sayings, though couched in less homely language than 
hers, that might grow into proverbs—usefully I would say if 
proverbs were ever useful. ‘‘ Those who trust us, educate us.” 
“The dullness of things is a disease in ourselves.” But I assume 
that my readers are also already my fellow-readers, and these and 
many similar sentences are easily known and easily recalled. What 
I wish to dwell upon mainly is that the comparative method of 
criticism, unsatisfactory always, is extraordinarily inapplicable to 
“Daniel Deronda.” It cannot be said to differ from ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” or “‘ The Mill on the Floss,” or “‘ Silas Marner,” or ‘‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,” or “ Felix Holt,” or even from “‘ Romola” in degree, 
because it differs from them all in kind—in conception, scope, 
circumstance, and form. They deal with menand women in the 
aggregate, as they are or have been: this with individual men and 
women as they may be or can be. They treat prominently of 
manners: this leaves manners out of the question. They have to 
do with the broad passions and emotions common to us all: this 
with exceptional moods and passions, brought out by exceptional 
circumstances, special to individuals. They develop the study of 
healthy anatomy: this of pathology. They exclude, this includes, 
the unlikely. They reflect, this magnifies. They teach us to know 
ourselves, this helps us to guess at others. They appeal straight to 
the heart, this.takes the road of the mind. They combine facts, 
this expands them into fancies. In a word, “ Daniel Deronda” 
differs from them in being a Romance—and that of the highest 
kind—and moves upon different though converging lines according 
to different laws. Thus considered, it is practically a first book by 
a new author, and must be judged accordingly. We are not 
justified in saying whether we prefer this to any other novel or any 
other to this: we can go no farther than preferring one kind of 
novel to another. So far as truth to human nature is concerned, 
both forms are of equal virtue, and indeed supply each other’s 
deficiencies. It would be a “poor tale,” as George Eliot’s midland 
farmers say, if any form or feature or guess at truth of any kind 
were to be left hidden because some kind of machinery for extract- 
ing them is forbidden by critical laws. A certain kind of fiction, 
which simply reflects faithfully, must of course be bound ‘to 
accurate, typical fidelity by the strictest laws. But fiction at large, 
which has as much to do with unlikely things as Nature herself, 
has only one law, and that is the complete attainment of its end by 
any means, by the sacrifice of anything but possibility—and what 
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is not possible, where human nature is concerned, is proverbially 
hard to say. If the machinery of the Arabian Nights were neces- 
sary for extracting an additional scrap of human nature worth 
having out of the mine, then let it be used by all means, and 
gratefully. . Fortunately we need not fear being driven to any such 
desperate resource when we see how powerful the ordinary forms 
of the Romance are in the hands of a great artist for depicting 
what surely cannot be shown by painting everyday types and every- 
day manners: the invisible transformation of a germ into a soul, 
No mere naturalist, who only knows what he sees, could describe 
the birth of the moth from the worm. “Deronda laughed, but 
defended the myth. ‘It is like a passionate word,’ he said; ‘the 
exaggeration is a flash of fervour. It is an extreme image of what 
is happening every day.” Such is not the mere apology for the 
romance—it is its more than sufficient reason for being. 

It is, of course, idle to speculate whether “ Daniel Deronda” 
marks the beginning of a new manner, as musical biographers say, 
on the part of its author. In its romance aspect it may be simply 
a parenthesis, a brilliant display of strength in a foreign field. But 
it would be pleasant to regard it as the forerunner of a line of 
fiction that will immediately concern ourselves and our children 
who live in the England of to-day. We cannot help envying the 
England of yesterday the painter it has found. As she says of 
Deronda, “To glory in a prophetic vision . . . . is an easier 
exercise of believing imagination than to see its beginning in news- 
paper placards, staring at you from a bridge beyond the corn fields: 
and it might well happen to most of us dainty people that we were 
in the thick of the battle of Armageddon without being aware of 
anything more than the annoyance of a little explosive smoke and 
struggling on the ground immediately about us.” George Eliot has 
hitherto too much neglected the newspaper placards upon the rail- 
way bridges and thought—I dare not add the words “too much”— 
of the cornfields. She has abandoned the houses, not of St. Oggs or 
Middlemarch, but of London, too freely to those who try to copy the 
close realism that she herself popularised among us without ‘‘the force 
of imagination that pierces or exalts the solid fact, instead of floating 
among cloud-pictures.” After all, there is something better than 
pleasure and vanity in our wishing to see our own selves as we are, 
and we have a right to complain that we have been neglected— 
until to-day. Our afternoon tea-tables have been photographed 
ad nauseam: it is time for the cover to be removed, that we may 
see underneath them. We welcome “ Daniel Deronda,” not only 
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as a grand romance of a woman’s soul, in the highest sense of the 
word, but also the first novel that gives us the hope of studying 
ourselves in the same spirit with which we have been able to study 
mankind at large as typified by our fathers. There are incomplete 
Grandcourts and imperfect Derondas who will repay study as fully 
as the more picturesque class of country-town people and Loam- 
shire farmers, and no less for their own sakes than as means to 
anend. Gwendolen Harleth alone is enough to show how closely 
and deeply she can study our drawing-room Undines, if such there 
be. And “ Daniel Deronda” alone (the book, not the man) is 
proof enough that its author has the courage to enter upon the 
surest road to the highest kind of popularity—that which apparently 
leads above it. There is not a sentence, scarcely a character, in 
“Daniel Deronda” that reads or looks as if she were thinking of 
her critics before her readers at large, or of her readers at large 
before the best she could give them. She has often marred a 
stronger and more telling effect for the sake of a truer and deeper 
—and this belongs to a kind of courage which most artists will 
be inclined to envy her. But her processes of construction open 
another question, too long to speak of in a few words. Apart 
from all considerations of such processes in detail, ‘“ Daniel 
Deronda” is a probably unique example of the application of the 
forms of romance to a rare and difficult problem in human nature, 
by first stating the problem—(the transformation of Gwendolen)— 
in its extremest form, and then, with something like scientific pre- 
cision as well as philosophic insight, arranging circumstance so as 
to throw upon it the fullest light possible. From this point of view 
even the objects of Mordecai’s enthusiasm have their place in the 
drama as supplying “the strongest contrast to common lives and 
thoughts obtainable in these days, and Deronda’s perfection as 
affording the ideal we must keep in our minds in order to study 
whatever falls short of it. Less even in its intrinsic merits, with all 
their greatness, than in the promise it gives of doing tardy justice 
to the profounder poetry of our own immediate day, lies the highest 
value of this true Romance of Gwendolen Harleth and Daniel 
Deronda. 








A “ Prrso.” 
BY T. B. GLANVILLE. 


ITSO” is Sesuto for Parliament. ‘ Sesuto” is the 

vernacular name of the language of the Basutos. The 

Basutos are South African natives occupying a territory 

J which seven years ago, at the request of the tribe, 

became part of the British empire and is now an irregular district 

of the Cape colony—that is to say, a district almost entirely occu- 

pied by natives who are unrepresented in the Colonial Legislature 
and whose affairs are in the hands of commissioners. 

At the time of the cession in 1869 the condition of the Basuto 
tribe was miserable in the extreme. A long war with the settlers of 
the Free State, one of the two Dutch republics in South Africa, had 
ended in the utter defeat of the Basutos. Two thousand warriors 
had been killed, hundreds of old men, women, and children 
had perished from hardship and hunger, fifteen thousand souls had 
fled the country and sheltered themselves behind the sharp ridges 
of the Drakenberg ; the cattle which had been their pride had been 
swept away by the conquerors; the ploughs and waggons which they 
had learnt to buy had been broken to pieces, their fields and gar- 
dens ravaged, and their houses or huts burnt. Overtaken by famine 
as well as by war, and driven to take a huddled refuge in caves and 
crevices, they fell an easy prey to fever, and at one time half the 
tribe was smitten with typhus. With all this they lost heart ; they 
could not trust their chiefs; there was nothing around which they 
could rally; and their only chance was to enfold themselves in the 
British flag. After a period of negotiation, Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
at that time Governor of the Cape, as the representative of the 
Queen accepted the allegiance of the tribe, and the war was stayed. 
Peace, however, was not secured without further loss. The Free 
State demanded and obtained nearly half the land of the tribe. All 
the rich plains from the western bank of the Caledon towards the 
sources of the Modder, the Vet, and the Zand—the cornfields and 
the rich grazing ground of the lost herds—were made over as a spoil 
to the victorious Boers for ever. 

Then Moshesh, the chief who had made the Basutos a people— 
a wise man and not a bad one—died, and left the tribe to the rivalry 
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of many leaders. The Queen’s sovereignty had been accepted, but 
the change was not well understood, and there was much confusion 
in the minds of chiefs who were not chiefs and of Basutos who had 
suddenly become British subjects. This was in 1869. 

In 1876, seven years after this period of thick darkness, humilia- 
tion, and ruin, the Governor's Agent, reporting to the Cape Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, was able to say that the tribe possessed 
299 waggons, 14 carts, 2,749 ploughs, 238 harrows, 35,357 horses, 
217,732 horned cattle, - 303,080 sheep, 215,485 goats, and 15,635 
pigs, the whole being valued at £ 1,200,000. At the same time the 
quantity of land under cultivation was 61,404 acres. In the 
previous year merchandise, being chiefly articles of British manu- 
facture, was introduced to the value of £200,000, and in 1874 it 
was reported that 2,000 bales of wool and 100,000 muids of grain, 
the produce of the district, had been exported. The revenues for 
1875 were close upon £17,000. The establishment of trading 
stations, the building of houses, the opening of schools, the making 
of roads, and the establishment of postal communication are the 
subjects of other statements from the Governor's Agent. 

In explanation of this wonderful recovery, which probably as to 
rate beats that of France since its war, it must be said that the 
Basutos on becoming British subjects swarmed to the South African 
diamond fields, where their labour was in lively demand, and wages 
were very high. As their employers provided them with rations 
they were able to save their earnings, which enabled them to become 
buyers of live stock and ploughs. Possibly their honest gains were 
supplemented by stray diamonds which they may have forgotten to 
hand over to their masters. Assisted by this source of wealth, the 
Basutos have flourished. But that which has most of all contri- 
buted to their welfare is British rule, under which they have 
enjoyed the advantages of peace, order, and justice, together with 
the wise guidance of able administrators. 

This brief sketch of a remarkable change in the fortunes of the 
Basutos will assist us to a better comprehension of a “ Pitso.” 

In 1874 Mr. Griffith, the Governor’s Agent, determined to revive 
an old custom of the tribe, and hold a public meeting of the chiefs, 
headmen, councillors, and common folk at Maseru, the head- 
quarters of the Agency. The reasons for doing so were manifold, 
all of them proving the wise and kindly spirit in which the adminis- 
tration is conducted. The Pitso, he considered, would show to 
the Basutos a consideration on the part of the Government for their 
ancient practices as well as for their views and feelings, and prove 
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to them that they were ruled not as slaves, but, to use their own 
expression, as datho—men. It would, he thought, act as a safety- 
valve to pent-up misunderstandings and grievances. The Basutos 
have a saying that “a silent man is an angry man” ; and the Pitso 
would allow the anger to vanish into thin air. According to their 
traditions the words uttered in council are official, solemn, and 
authoritative ; hence they give form and direction to public opinion 
and sentiment. Besides all this, the Pitso, by bringing the chiefs 
and people together round the British flag, presented the oppor- 
tunity for a ceremonial and public acknowledgment of allegiance to 
the Sovereign Power on the part of the whole tribe in all its ranks. 
In addition to these larger and general reasons, Mr. Griffith had 
one of a special character. A month or two before the meeting, 
he had taken with him to Cape Town five sons of Basuto chiefs, 
and he hoped that these travelled Thanes would tell the story of the 
wonders they had seen, and produce an effect favourable to British 
influence. In this he was somewhat disappointed, as “ Jonathan, 
the son of Molapo,” and “ Lerothodi, the son of Letsie,” sent their 
excuses on plea of sickness, and did not attend. Sofonia, one of 
the five, was, however, present, and told his strange experiences to 
his stay-at-home countrymen. 

The place of meeting, Maseru, stands where the Little Caledon 
joins the larger river of that name. Although Maseru is the seat of 
government, it has no hall large enough for a representative meet- 
ing of the tribe, so the Pitso was held in the open air. For fretted 
roof, pictured walls, cushioned seats, and carpeted floors there were 
the greensward, the willowed banks of the river, the far-stretching 
plain, the distant precipices of the Thab Bosigo bathed in light, 
and a sky clear and shining through its whole arch. West of the 
Caledon and in sight of ‘“‘ honourable members” were herds of 
springbuck and wildebeeste, grazing undisturbed by eloquence and 
its answering applause. Amongst the crowd were some well- 
dressed men: a few of the chiefs, it may be, in paper collars and 
lacquered boots; the majority, however, were swarthy Africans in 
grease, second-hand European clothes, skins of deer, jackal, and 
leopard, blankets, old military great coats, and slouched wide- 
awakes. At the place of honour, beneath the folds of the Union 
Jack, sat the Governor’s Agent, Mr. Griffith, one of those men—Mr. 
Brownlee, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and Captain Blyth being 
others—to whose skill in the management of the natives British 
South Africa is greatly indebted. 

And now we come to the oratory of the Pitso, to report which is 
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the object of this paper. The Basutos shall speak for themselves, 

through an interpreter, the rendering being close and faithful to the 

original. The readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine will find the 

debate to be not only amusing from the novelties in style and 

figure, but curiously interesting from the subjects discussed and the 

manner of their treatment. It will be seen that not only did these 

Basutos (men who but yesterday were almost as wild as the antelope - 
or the gnu they chased over the plain) treat with shrewdness ques- 

tions of their own place and time, but that they had something to 

say on education, on the comparative advantages of secular and 

religious teaching in schools, and on women’s rights. It will also 

be seen that the African tongue can be taught, within a wonderfully 

short space of time, to use terms, or the vernacular equivalents of 
terms, which a generation ago were not much in the mouths of 
Englishmen. As a matter of course the speeches of the chiefs 

were not altogether free from the jealousy of the magistrates who 

had superseded them, and of the common people who had been 

promoted to freedom and equal rights. On the whole, however, 

the general result of the meeting was a vote of confidence in 

British rule without the formality of a division. It may be neces- 

sary to say that the form of cheering common amongst Basutos is 

to repeat the last words of any sentence which commands emphatic 

assent. 

As it is my purpose to give prominence to what the Basutos 
themselves said, the preliminary speeches of the Agent and his 
assistants, admirable as they were, will be omitted. Some of the 
native speakers must be passed by without a note, for Basutos are 
sometimes as dull as an ordinary member of the British Parliament, 
and the deliverances of others must be weeded. In no case, how- 
ever, will the reports be improved on the originals, which are given 
in the first person, and must remain so. 

George, son of Moshesh, was the first to speak. He said: “I 
cannot adequately express my gratitude to my father for bringing 
the Government into this country. The Queen is our cave of 
refuge and shelter. In saying that, 1 am not speaking evil of our 
own chiefs; but the prosperity of the tribe, which I see nowa- 
days, makes me think of Moshesh and the Queen; and she has put 
over us a good Governor, a righteous ruler, and in that righteous- 
ness of the Government is our present happiness and prosperity. 
My only feeling of uneasiness is on account of the smallness of our 
territory; and yet God, to whom all things are possible, has power 
to give us more space to live in. This is with me no cause of 
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dissatisfaction. Iam full of praise and thanks to, the Governor's 
Agent, to Letsie, to Molapo, and to the other chiefs who support 
the Government. You, Faku (Mr. Griffith’s native designation), we 
thank aloud. In the presence of all the people we thank you 
aloud.” 

Then all the people shouted ‘‘ We thank you aloud, O Faku !” 

Mapeshoane, son of a chief, said: ‘“‘ My words are the words of 
Austen (one of the magistrates), and as he speaks so do I speak 
this day. Let us respect our elder brothers, and let us not despise 
even the younger ones. As for Mr. Griffith, I wish we had an 
ox-skin in which he might be wrapped up and preserved in safety 
for ever, so that we never may lose him. The hut-tax is good. 
May the hut-tax and power of the Governor’s Agent grow bigger 
and bigger, and ever increase.” 

Then the people shouted ‘ May the hut-tax and the Agent grow 
bigger and bigger!” 

Silibalo, chief son of Moshesh, said: ‘‘I have but a little word 
to speak. If I were to speak ever so much, I should only speak 
the words of Rolland (one of the magistrates), and add to them 
exactly similar words out of my own heart. I am glad there is still 
so little crime in the country. Let me repeat the word of Rolland 
about the gardens. I say, keep the gardens close together, so that 
there may be open pasturage for the stock.” 

Sofonia Moshesh, one of the young travellers to Cape Town, said : 
“I am sorry that Lerothodi and Jonathan are not here to-day. It 
was their duty to be here and tell you about the journey we made 
with Mr. Griffith to Cape Town, and how he took such good care 
of us, even on board ship, when we were so sick, and when he him- 
self was not quite well either. Even then he took great care of 
us. Howcan I tell you all wesaw? We saw so many wonderful 
things! To begin with, we travelled wonderfully, for in six days 
we reached the railway from the Diamond Fields, and it was over 
an immense tract of country that we passed. About Victoria and 
Beaufort West we saw country where sheep and stock thrive, and 
yet there is no grass there; it is a land of small bushes—they call 
it ‘Karroo’; and then, further on, after Beaufort West, we saw a 
country where nothing but stones grow. Yes, the stones there are 
like the grass here; and the trees grow only in river beds, where 
no water flows; and we saw a great many towns, and people innu- 
merable ; and then the mountains—the Maluti. Why we saw towns 
in those Maluti, and everywhere there was abundance of food and 
stock. Then when we saw so many people living in such wild 
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lands of bushes and stones we thought to ourselves, how righteous, 
fair, and just is that Government which does not take away from 
us Basutos here this beautiful, rich, grass country of ours to put its 
own people into it! Yes, the righteousness of this Government is 
very great; and in some of the wildest mountains we found 
splendid, smooth, safe roads made to travel over; and near Cape 
Town we saw beautiful farms and villages, and towns full of big 
trees, such as the pear tree, and the poplar, and the oak tree; and 
once we passed through a narrow gorge in the mountains, lined 
with trees on both sides of us; and we passed over many bridges, 
too, and in the night we travelled as quickly and as safely as in the 
daytime. At one place we came to a town where it had just been 
raining and snowing, and we passed the same river four times, but 
never touched the water. We went high over the water upon the 
top of four magnificent bridges. In another place there was a 
mountain of dark iron-stone, where the road was cut through a 
solid mass of rock, and the hard wall of stone was on both 
sides of us as we passed through the heart of the rock. And 
how shall I describe the wonders of the fire-waggon—where 
people more in number than those I see now before me every 
day travel backwards and forwards with ease and such rapidity 
that the lightning is hardly quicker on its path? Everywhere 
we were fed also with fat, rich meat, even where the cattle and sheep 
grazing in the veld appeared most meagre and small, but they 
were fattened for the butcher. We saw, also, whole forests of 
trees which were entirely the fruit of man’s industry; not one 
of those trees had originally grown there of itself, every tree 
had been separately planted and cared for; and yet now there 
was a great forest of trees running over a great tract of country. 
Other works of men’s hands, too, we saw, such as cannon, and 
the most beautiful guns, many of them brand-new, and glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. I only tell you of a few things out of the 
very many we saw. When I look at this country of ours now 
I feel sorry for the past and hopeful for the future. Mr. Rolland 
reminded you that you must take care not to mistake the shadow 
for the substance, not to be wanting the milk instead of the cow. 
I say, value the peace you have now, send your children to school, 
let them learn to read that they may be able to understand the 
Queen’s laws. If all were able to read, all would know the laws 
for themselves, and not break them, as some of you unwittingly do 
through ignorance. It is education we want now. I do not say 
anything at the present moment about Christianity. I am 
Vor. XVIL., N.S. 1876. FF 
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speaking only of secular instruction in the schools. This Pitso 
is your Parliament. Let me speak freely to you in your Parlia- 
ment. I find we have now two laws: an old law and a new. 
This is not right. I find the chiefs nowadays oppressing the 
people about their garden lands, and the trespassing of stock 
therein. Under our own native law there was no charge for tres- 
pass, but now the chiefs make some of us pay damages. That is to 
us a new law. And it is badly carried out, for they do not under- 
stand yet the value of money, and they impose sometimes most 
exorbitant damages for trespass; I have even heard of thirteen 
shillings for a very slight trespass. It is foolish; it is too 
much; this is a bad thing. Let this thing cease from amongst 


” 


you. 

Mokhameledi, chief, and brother of the late Moshesh: ‘‘ This is 
the largest Pitso I have seen for years, and I hope that next year’s 
Pitso will be still larger. This is the doing of Moshesh; he was 
a prophet, for he prophesied what would happen to-day. These 
people were all scattered by famine; to-day there is abundance, 
and the people begin to return. Our houses used to be but little 
huts, and few were our children; we want larger dwellings, and 
our children are rapidly increasing in number. These magistrates 
here, children of the Queen, have been begotten for you by the 
Government. Cherish them; they are your safeguards. It is 
wonderful to me when I look round this country now and see such 
a number of ploughs and waggons; I say may God bless you, 
Mr. Griffith, our father! I beg of you when we stumble in our 
ways not to think we do so on purpose. It is not so. The only 
thing I think is, we should have a larger kraal to live in. Our 
country is too small. Last year Makotoko said we were lean kine, 
but now I see we are getting fat. I praise the wisdom of Moshesh; 
he brought peace and plenty into the country by bringing the 
Government. The Government is not in the habit of calling you 
away from under your chiefs; but if ever it does so on any 
occasion it is because they had in that particular instance done 
you some injustice. These chiefs here are still as ever the chiefs 
of the Basutos: and the Governor’s Agent is in the place of 
Moshesh; and to him as to Moshesh, the chiefs come when 
matters are too difficult for them to unravel or to deal with. As 
under Moshesh the common people could possess stock and 
property in safety, so now it is under the Government. No witch- 
craft was countenanced by Moshesh, so neither is it now by 
Government ; and everything that was just and honourable in the 
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great chief Moshesh I now see repeated in the rule of Government 
The Government is to this land like the rain!” 

Then the people all shouted “ Rain! Rain! Rain!” 

Tsekelo Moshesh: “I salute the Union Jack, which we see 
flying here above our heads to-day. This assembly is truly a fine 
sight; it is like the days of old—the days of the great national 
councils of Moshesh ; and once again we hear that everywhere the 
country is in a state of prosperity. When Moshesh died he pointed 
to this flag as the symbol of blessing under the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. Oh! to-day I am as full as a river! If only I had time 
to speak all I have to say! I ask you for time enough to speak in ; 
but still I shall not be able to utter all I have to say—my heart is 
full. I am glad to hear the good news of the continued diminution 
of crime in the country; and even I hear the Boers (Orange 
Free State farmers) speaking the same word. Ah! now at last 
they begin to speak the truth. For no longer do they call us a 
nation of thieves. Let me tell you war alone did not bring the 
Government in here; but I say that Moshesh would have done so, 
even without war at all; war and its disasters only precipitated matters 
which had long been in the mind of Moshesh. You Bakwena, you 
don’t speak right out when you speak. Let me speak the plain 
truth for you. In assisting and supporting*the Government you 
are only benefiting yourselves. Government was very unwilling to 
add to its responsibilities by coming into the Sesutho, but we 
begged and entreated, and implored of it to come, and at last the 
Governor helped us, and then the Government came in. There- 
fore it is your duty to support and assist the Government. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse came here with a switch in his hand, and Mr. 
Brand tried to prevent his entering into the country; but the 
Queen’s mercy brought her in amongst us, for she had compassion 
upon us, and so now you are the children of mercy. Before the 
days of Buchanan Basutoland was very little known, and even then 
only in Downing Street and not at all in Parliament. Now we 
hear that there is not only a Parliament at the Cape, where we are 
known, but that there is a responsible Government there. Now 
what I want to ask is this—are we now under the Queen or under 
a responsible Government at the Cape? We ask this of Mr. 
Griffith because we have full confidence in him. That is one 
question we want to ask him. What is our position in this 
respect? Not knowing the answer to this question, and how the 
matter stands, Iam unable to say many things which otherwise I 


would wish to say to-day. If we are under the Colonial Govern- 
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ment I am aware that we shall enjoy many privileges. For 
instance, under the Colony we shall be saved from fire, by the fire 
engines of the Government, if it should happen that fire threatens 
to consume us. But then again I perceive that we have many 
heathen customs left. How then can we belong to the Cape, 
when our habits and customs are in many respects so very different 
from those of the colonists? We have lately seen an inspector of 
schools who came here, and he wanted to conduct the schools on 
exclusively religious principles. That is, he intended making 
religion the chief object of attainment in the schools. Now, this 
is most certainly not in accordance with the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the great majority of the Basuto people. I am not, you 
will understand, opposing Christianity by what I say; I only say 
there are a great many of us who hope to see undenominational 
schools in the country, where secular education may be acquired 
without the profession of the Christian religion being made an 
indispensable qualification for the pupils. One thing more I wish 
to say, and I have done. It is this, let us ask Government for a 
council of chiefs and headmen who may sit with Mr. Griffith, 
consult with him, and make known to him the wishes of the 
people. This will at once be a help to Mr. Griffith, and a repre- 
sentation of the people in the administration of the affairs of the 
tribe. I praise Mr. Griffith and thank him; we all praise him and 
thank him for his wisdom and prudence and justice; and we say 
let his position be exalted.” 

Then all the people shouted “Let his position be exalted— 
exalted !” 

Motha, chief, and son of Moshesh: ‘Chiefs! heirs of 
Moshesh ! can you bear the weight of your inheritance? I recom- 
mend you to the care and protection of Mr. Griffith, the arm of the 
Government. I still see many people coming here dressed in 
skins, yet they are the Queen’s sheep. I hear of no dissatisfaction 
amongst them—they are the sheep of the Government; and they 
are having many lambs now. I say we are all under the Govern- 
ment with our whole heart ; and as we are your sheep, so we say to 
you ‘Shear us’; but remember that, after all, we are children 
very young. Oh! be patient with us until we are able to 
walk!” 

Sinukwane, headman: ‘ We heard the laws just now; are we 
going to obey them? Most certainly we are. We submit to them 
with our whole heart; and yet many of these laws I fear we shall 
some of us transgress through ignorance, but not purposely. There 
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is in this country a great mixture of different nationalities, with all 
sorts of different customs. There are, for instance, Basutos and 
Bushmen, and Tambookies, and Fingoes, and Zulus. Now 
Moshesh gave laws to all these, and yet even he, who knew them 
well, was sometimes disobeyed by them. Believe me, our heart is 
set to obey the laws of the Government, but our various heathen 
customs may possibly lead us into an infringement of them un- 
wittingly. Be patient then and long-suffering with us. Griffith! 
You are in the room of Moshesh! Rule us, but be patient with 
us; we are looking to you and to the magistrates. Let Letsie and 
Molapo explain all things to us, so that we may not transgress.” 

Then all the people shouted “ That we may not transgress ! ” 

Nena, chief, son of Moshesh: ‘‘ We have heard the laws read; 
do we understand them? We have heard the laws read! Do we 
know them? Does Mr. Griffith know all the people here? How 
can he? But Letsie could show them to him and point them all out, 
for he knows them. Let the chiefs, therefore, summon the people, 
and invite them to Pitsos, &c. You are sowing dissension by your 
letters addressed to the petty chiefs and headmen. Let the chiefs 
be the medium of your communications; through them speak and 
summon the people, and invite people, but not in your letters.” 

Khoso, chief: ‘‘Our ears are dull to-day. We do not quite 
understand. How is this? We thought to hear all about the chiefs 
that went to Cape Town! We Bechuana people are too fond of 
exercising power and authority. Everybody tries to make himself a 
chief. This is what ruins the Basutos. But now let it be known 
that there is only one chief in the land, the Government. I am 
rejoiced on account of you Bakwena, and I say you ought to sup- 
port the Government. You will all go home to-day, and none of 
you will hold an evening meeting (‘lekhobla’) at your villages, to 
consider and learn the words of the Government; and yet you 
ought to do so, and you ought to hold such meetings many evenings 
in your own villages.” 

Tsuloane, a young lad: “‘I am only a lad, in fact quite a little 
boy. Yet you must not think that I am mad because I rise to speak. 
I would only ask one question: supposing your wives don’t obey 
you, or your children don’t obey you, what are we to do under these 
laws we have heard read? Will they, your wives and children, 
not complain to the magistrates against you if you beat them ? 
What will we do then, I ask ?” 

Maphathe, headman: “I. thank you for the laws you have read 
tous: they are good, they are a cave, a true cave of refuge and 
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protection. This cave, this safety, this protection, was provided you 
by Moshesh. Some of the words which have been spoken to-day 
may have offended you, sons of Moshesh, but look at the cave and 
behold its beauty, its place, and its safety. This Government makes 
people of us, not beasts, as we were once. See how many men 
that were naked are clad to-day, and we have not only clothes but 
hoofs (boots), with which we tread unhurt now, even on the 
sharpest thorns and splinters. Iam only sorry for one thing, that 
the Government didn’t come in when I was a little boy; I’d have 
been rich to-day! As to the narrowness of the country, many who 
come home to us from the colony will be obliged to go batk again. 
I think even now there must be more Basutos in the Orange Free 
State than there are in the Sesutho. There is no room for them 
here. That’s really a matter for serious consideration. As for the 
Government, let the chiefs support it to their utmost: it is their 
inheritance from Moshesh.” 

Matlelebe, headman: “ You have been talking about the small 
size of the country. Be obedient and faithful to the Government, 
and it may then provide room for you. It has been asked; ‘ Do we 
understand the laws?’ I say, give us education, and we shall then 
be able to read the laws for ourselves and understand them all. All 
I can say is, you will find that these laws are very righteous and 
fair and just. What Mr. Rolland said was, not that you must make 
your country larger, but that you should arrange your gardens 
better. You are inconsistent in some things you have spoken 
to-day. You say Mr. Griffith is your chief, and yet at the same 
time he must only call people together through their own chiefs. 
These words are not consistent ; they cannot be reconciled together. 
That is what I say.” 

Lejaha, petty chief: ‘‘We love people who give sentences in 
our favour: it is but natural to do so. It seems as though in the 
great question of our life or death the Queen’s Government had 
said ‘ Live,’ and had saved us from death. In our own old laws and 
ways of government what stability was there? The word of the 
chief was the law, and it might change, and shift, and swallow you 
up ; still it was law. We are not afraid of an ant-heap, which is fixed, 
and steady, and stable ; but we are afraid of a river, which is un- 
stable, full of quicksands, and carries us away. As for the hut-tax, 
it is good and excellent. If any man refuses to pay his hut-tax, 
why he ought just to be killed! That’s what I say.” 

And all the people said “‘ Let him be killed.” 

Mphanya, headman: “These white men are like files. They 
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come and polish us up! They are like brushes too: they come 
and brush us clean! But for them we should all have come to 
grief long ago, quarrelling and eating each other up. The Govern- 
ment is like a plough, ploughing through the whole country, and 
everywhere in its path follow productiveness and fertility, where 
formerly there was only a desert and sterility.” 

Lefuyane, petty chief: ‘You, Letsie, Molapo, and Masupha, 
don’t quite understand the position of affairs. A chief is a chief 
by righteousness. Moshesh became a great chief by reason of his 
justice and equity. He that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
All the greatness that Moshesh achieved was by humbling himself ; 
and thus he became a great nation. Pride, self-will, and rebellion 
destroy chieftainship. I observe that you still send ambassadors of 
your own to Faku’s country, the country of the Bapedi, and other 
places, although you are now subjects of the Queen! Is that as it 
ought to be? Does anybody taunt me with my loyalty to Govern- 
ment? I did not engage in the Government service because I was 
hungry. Not at all. It was Letsie, by bringing the Government into the 
country, that made me enter the Government service. Government 
will provide for us; it will provide for us in every possible way. 
You now hear that it has not many words; but you must learn them 
all.” 

Makotoko: “‘I want to speak a word that is in my heart. But 
first I will ask a question: When these laws were ‘read, were they 
merely read as being recommended for adoption, or were they read 
as being the existing laws of the country? Doubtless, as the 
existing laws; and yet some of these laws I hear to-day for the 
first time, though the others we are all obeying and observing.” 
[He means to point out that the chiefs do not let the English laws 
become known to the people more than they can possibly help, just 
telling them a few and keeping back the rest.] ‘The true chief 
here is the law. What constitutes chieftainship but the fact of the 
chief being implicitly obeyed? Well, this law is being obeyed, 
and that constitutes it a chief. Do you understand this law? If 
so, well; if not, all the worse for you! I exhort you, chiefs of the 
Bakwena, not to be pulling the people back, but to be pushing them 
forward. Every nation was once backward like we are. You chiefs 
Should help to establish schools. I find- grave and important 
matters in these laws about the’ allotment of land and the regula- 
tion of trade. I ask Government to work gently with these people, 
these Basutos, for they are very ignorant; they will not disobey 
purposely, but in the grossness of their ignorance they may 
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transgress the law without knowing it. Education is the thing we 
want now. I say let nobody knee-halter the children; let them 
all go and learn at the schools.” 

Ramatsietsane: “ All who govern are appointed by God, and to 
them a sword is given which is not borne in vain; with it they 
chastise the evil-doer. With respect to the Queen and Govern- 
ment, I say, act towards them as the servants of Christ act towards 
Him whom, not having seen, they obey. In this Government the 
book is kissed, showing a superior ‘brightness’ (sic) and truth- 
fulness to any such old forms of Government as we had amongst 
ourselves before, when no book was kissed at all. You, sons of 
Moshesh, would certainly have fought amongst yourselves long ago 
but for the Government. Nkwashu speaks the truth. Which of 
you chiefs invited me to come to this meeting to-day? Not one! 
Doesn’t it ‘show that you would have killed me had it not been for the 
Government being here ? I agree with Tsekelo that the Government 
was procured by Moshesh. You, Tsekelo, pointed to this flag, and 
asked ‘ What is the position of the people under responsible 
Government?’ Is there really then a defect in the Government ? 
Yes, doubtless ; for a double, a divided chieftainship exists. Herod 
was conscious of the same sort of defect in his own kingdom in 
the case of Herodias, when his heart was divided in itself between 
his love for St. John the Baptist and his love for Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife! But such division of heart is not good; for 
no house divided against itself can stand. I pray you, therefore, be 
united, and give your hearts to Government.” 

Moketsi, representative of the chief Moletsane: “‘ Nena spoke a 
sensible word ; nevertheless, I find fault with his idea of ‘ dissension,’ 
and of the chiefs sending messages to the people to let them know 
things. Letsie never lets me know anything. I hope the Govern- 
ment will always inform us, and call us together by direct word. of 
its own, and not through the chiefs at all! What peace and what 
plenty exist in this country now! Look at all the different kinds 
and shapes and sizes of hats you have on your heads to-day! 
What a sign of development of trade in the country! What a 
token of plenty! I agree with Rolland and those who say that 
the villages are too small and too much scattered about the country; 
they should be larger, so as to have fewer of them, and thus bring 
the arable lands more within compass, and make the pasture land 
more open and available. Moshesh was not the first chief who has 
died leaving to his people the legacy of this Government, which 
protects and clothes its subjects as we are this day. Before you 
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find fault with this Government you should make quite sure that 
what you complain of is perfectly true. The country is progressing. 
The only thing is it is too small. The hut-tax is easy now to pay, 
though at first it appeared to you to be quite a heavy burden.” 
Ramohapi, chief: ‘‘I praise God for so many heads here to-day ! 
What a number! Never did I think that I should: see so many 
again. I thank and bless that head, the Queen, who brought to us 
and settled upon us this great peace. As for me, I never thought 
at all before, in the days of old, about the benefits which this 
Government would confer upon us. My eyes were dim in those 
days; and I say to you, who are the ‘children of peace,’ if you are 
to enter in and possess the land, you must first say ‘Peace be to 
this house.’ This was the contrivance of Moshesh, your father. 
You, Griffith, are the eye of the Queen for our safety and defence, 
and I believe you were chosen by God for this appointment amongst 
us. I don’t quite agree,with you about Molapo; he was not with 
us in body perhaps (at these Pitsos in former years), but he was 
with us in spirit and in heart. Masupha was not with us at one or 
two former meetings, I know, because he was opposed to the 
Government on a certain question at that time; but now his heart 
is healed, his sore heart has been taken away, and a new heart has 
been given him. I am glad that it is so; very glad. You who say 
that Mr. Griffith ought not to have invited you by his own direct 
word to this meeting, but only through the chiefs, do you really 
mean what you say, in your hearts? Why, I know that you are 
often found appealing from Letsie’s decision and word to Mr. 
Griffith ; and so I find it impossible to believe that in this matter 
you are sincere in what you say; but if you are, then let me tell 
you, you are only digging a pitfall for Letsie. Last year I should 
have liked Letsie to have informed us about the Pitso that was held 
then; but he didn’t. What I wish is that Letsie and the chiefs 
should inform us about things as well as Mr. Griffith. If Mr. Griffith 
informs us, let the chiefs inform us too; if Mr. Griffith protects us, 
let the chiefs protect us too; if Mr. Griffith finds fault with us, 
let the chiefs do the same. Thus, I say, let the chiefs and the 
Government co-operate and work hand-in-hand together.” 

And all the people said “‘ Let them work hand-in-hand together.” 
Masupha, one of the principal chiefs: “I greet the represen 
tative of the Queen, and Letsie, and Molapo, and you, O 
Bakwena! I speak in great gladness of heart. I speak first of 
the journey of the young chiefs to Cape Town. I am the father 
of one of those who went there. They went with you, Griffith, 
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and you have brought them back in health and safety, arid one of 
them has stayed at school in Cape Town, which is quite right. 
It is my son that stayed, and what I want to see introduced is 
knowledge and education. I have now a portrait of my son (a 
photograph) which is so like him that when I look at it I feel 
inclined to talk to it. This shows me the cleverness and power 
of the civilised people. Lerothodi and Jonathan I do not see 
here to-day, but they are with you nevertheless, and will be so 
certainly in their day. With regard to laws and taxes, I have 
neither time nor any necessity for speaking to-day. I only wish 
to endorse the words of Tsekelo, that a council of assessors (such 
as Letsie, Molapo, and other chiefs) should sit together in deli- 
beration with Mr. Griffith, and assist him in governing the people. 
Another word or two I want to say because my name has been 
mentioned by you, Sofonia, and by my magistrate, Mr. Surmon. 
Why should I be mentioned to-day as the only chief whose people 
move out of or into a district without ‘permits’ from the magis- 
trate? I have given orders to my people not to doso. If they 
have done so it is because of their own stupidity, and it was done 
without my knowledge. I have in all things tried to support the 
Government. It is hard that Mr. Surmon should speak against 
me in public before speaking with me in private about this matter, 
and letting me know his grievance against me.” 

Tlalele, chief, son of Moshesh : “It is a fine thing to be allowed to 
speak your mind out, and to know that no trap is laid for youif youdo 
speak. It is a great privilege to speak as you think. The Basutos 
are not capable of thinking about many matters which we ought 
just to leave to Mr. Griffith and the chiefs. This Government 
rules us and controls us, and yet it gives us no ‘belly-ache.’ I 
sleep well in my own house now, and rise when I please in the 
mornings. If Government says I must rise early, why, all right, 
I will rise up very early; but if Government is silent on the 
subject, why, I can just rise when I like. I praise and laud 
Moshesh for the cave he has provided for us; I feel thankful now 
at last we can sleep in peace. How fine it is to see such a large 
assembly! We like the Government very much indeed. I am 
glad to see you, Bakwena, following your chiefs to this Pitso 
(meeting). True, the land is very small; still after all there isa 
good deal of land left, but you are spoiling and wasting it by 
making so many small separate villages. I say, have large villages, 
and when you move the present widely-scattered huts plant pump- 
kins in the place where they stood. At present you are foolish ; 
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you are making villages in places where your gardens and pasture 
lands ought to be. Every man that asks the chiefs for leave to 
form a village gets it at once, and places it in the middle of what 
ought to have been reserved for pasturage.” 

Ralie, chief: ‘‘I have nothing much to say to-day; our words, 
the words of the grey-headed men, do not agree with those of the 
young people to-day. I have listened very attentively to the laws 
we have just heard read in our ears. I say that Letsie and Molapo 
ought to place confidence in and speak with you, Mr. Griffith, 
about everything that concerns their welfare and that of the 
people. You are a lazy people, and don’t take enough trouble 
to learn and make yourselves acquainted with the laws and require- 
ments of the country.” 

Matala, petty chief: ‘‘ The country truly is small, its limits are 
narrow; but that evil is greatly increased by the careless manner in 
which you occupy it, for you take no precautions for the husbandry 
of your resources ; and though the country is small you don’t make 
the most of the little you have.” 

Letuana, councillor of Molapo: “I have heard what has been 
said, but you speak like people who are holding guns in their 
hands. We are already entirely in the hands of the Goyernment. 
What are you all talking about, as if you were in a sort of bondage ? 
We are told to speak freely and without fear to-day. Well, I for 
one will do so, though I have not much to say. I want to know 
what constitutes a man’s property, because as regards the laws 
about marriage I remark that the case of the girl only is mentioned, 
as if men had no rights or property that might be endangered in 
case of marriage. How about the male, as well as the female, in 
these marriage laws? Am I, for instance, obliged by these mar- 
riage laws to allow my daughter to marry a man I don’t like? Can 
Government not take a man’s property and yet take from him his 
daughter? ‘That is what I ask about the marriage laws. I fully 
agree with Mr. Rolland about all he has said with regard to lands 
and villages and trees; but, in connection with the land question, I 
say the Government allows traders to place themselves in the way 
of the ‘maboellas’ (garden reserves). Yes, and the missionaries 
do the same, and all-the white men do the same, for they do not 
understand the custom of the ‘maboella,’ or else they don’t 
respect it. Again I shall ask about the marriage law, for I think 
the female has protection, but not the male portion of the com- 
munity.” 

Simone, headman: “I have a fault to find with the registering 
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of marriages. I only see the Christian people bringing their half- 
crowns to register their marriages, but not the heathen people. 
Why is that ? Is not the registration good for the heathen people as 
well as the Christian? I only ask. Another thing, too, I have in my 
mind, and that is, the Government ordered us to catch Langalibalele, 
and yet the animals that were captured by us were taken away from 
their captors. We were the real captors of Langalibalele, and we 
have been poorly treated: The Natal people only pursued him, 
they did not catch him, and yet they took away everything. 
Government did not allow the Basutos to keep what they had taken 
from Langalibalele, and that’s why I can’t sleep well at night, for 
this matter troubles me, and I am dissatisfied on this subject.” 
Molapo, son of Moshesh: “ Mr. Griffith! Come to our assist- 
ance. These people who are giving their opinions, like Ramatsiet- 
sane, are those who have been with the missionaries. I say, go on 
in your own way, make your own arrangements, and educate and 
govern this people. I see Dr. Casalis, and others born here 
amongst us, but the Sesuto of the white man is not understood. 
In former days I once asked some of the most ignorant of the 
people, who had been a little into the chapels, whether they under- 
stood about, God and about Satan, and which they liked best, and 
some of them told me they liked Satan best. Let education come 
into the country—that is what the people require, and that will 
make them cling to and respect the laws. I speak to you, the 
representative of Government, and I speak to the mission- 
aries too now. The intelligent people here, like Sofonia and 
George, and others, are your work; they are the children of 
education and religion. Well, one dog cannot perhaps kill the 
wolf, but two are sure to do it. Education is the second dog, as 
religion was the first to make the people wise, and kill ignorance, 
and folly, and stupidity. Makotoko said that at one time the white 
people too were ignorant and foolish; but the foundation of all 
material improvement is the Word of God. I say, therefore, teach, 
educate the people. I know what would make these people con- 
tented and pleased, and that is ‘schools.’ The new schools will 
not interfere with mission schools. I desire most heartily, most 
emphatically, to see schools in the country. A very few may be 
rich enough to send their children a long way into the colony to 
schools at a far distance, but the greatest benefit to the tribe would 
accrue from schools in this country itself. Another thing I have 
to speak about—Moshesh was wise, but he was wise only up to a 
certain point. There are matters which must be discussed and 
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settled by more heads than one, however wise. Now, of the cattle 
Moshesh took at Sebetoane, he did not keep one, but he distributed 
them all amongst the people; and when I saw Mr. Griffith 
do the same, I asked myself ‘Did he learn this from Moshesh ?” 
Even those who did not fight got something. This was true 
wisdom on the part of Mr. Griffith. His activity, too, is wonderful. 
How he worked all day and travelled about all night I saw at the 
capture of Langalibalele; and this is just what Moshesh also used to 
do. You are invited to speak out openly in the ears of the Govern- 
ment to-day, and tell all your grievances. That is good. If there are 
divisions amongst us, I am sorry for it; it is heathenism that causes 
divisions amongst us. Let Mr. Griffith bring his schools here, and 
the people will be his scholars. We wish our children to learn 
‘God save the Queen!’ and let the schools be multiplied.” 

The people shouted ‘God save the Queen, and let schools be 
multiplied.” 

Letsie, paramount chief: ‘* Mr. Griffith, live! Representative of 
the Queen, officers of Government, missionaries, and you sons of 
Moshesh ! I say let us carry the stone our father Moshesh said we 
must carry. This is what Moshesh provided for us asa duty. I 
called Moeketsie to come here to-day, and I did so because he was 
one of Moshesh’s councillors. I have heard what has been said, 
and I know we are weak and divided, and it is because our heads 
are washed with fat and not with soap. I say to you, chief (Mr. 
Griffith), teach us and train us, and put your spurs into us. Some 
of the things mentioned in the laws frighten me. We, Letsie, 
Molapo, and Masupha, the sons of Moshesh, are the ones first 
likely to break these laws through our ignorance. But I observe 
that each one of Moshesh’s sons, when he quarrels, sets up for him- 
self a new boundary. We have an excellent magistrate in Mr. 
Griffith, and I find no fault in him. I also, like you, Simone, am 
dissatisfied about the horses of Langalibalele; I said to Molapo’s 
people, why should you have all that stock taken from Langalibalele. 
I hear the people asking: ‘ When shall we ever be a wise people ?’ 
I told you, Mr. Griffith, at Korokoro, that my beard had grown grey 
and yours too, mine with the instruction of folly and yours with the 
instruction of wisdom. We shall always be faithful to the Govern- 
ment, and I hope we shall always be protected.” [All the people 
shouted “ May we all ever be protected!”] ‘I remember being 
beaten once by my father because I had asked for meat at 
Masikhonyana’s house; and you too, Molapo, were beaten because 
you had gone to a dance without leave. Thus we see that folly 
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brings punishment upon men. Now you make a bugbear of these 
laws; but be educated, receive instruction, and there will be no 
more bugbears. At the same time I implore of you, Mr. Griffith, 
not to ask us to walk while it is yet too early and we are still too 
young to see.” 

And all the people cried “ We are still too young to see 

By the time Letsie had finished, the sun was well down upon the 
rim of the western plain, and after a speech from Mr. Griffith 
three hearty cheers were given for the Queen, and the Pitso was 
dismissed. 

I may add by way of explanation that the Basuto tribe is much 
indebted to missionary teaching, especially to the French Protestant 
Missionary Society. This will account for certain figures, modes of 
expression, and Biblical illustrations which appear in some of the 


speeches. 


had 
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X.—THE PASHA OF THE PEN. 


February 26. 


¥¢ ERARD’S travelling companion, it appears, spent half 
VU>).© his time abroad in noting down for the benefit of the 
eA ¥ public what he had seen and heard during the other 
S He half; as if the public in England wanted to know how 
things in America struck him. Some of the keenest and wittiest 
men amongst us have tried and failed to make an amusing book of 
travels in Yankee-land, and a similar fate has befallen every cousin 
who has undertaken to tell Boston or Baltimore what struck him as 
par-tic’lar when he “‘ came out” hither. I think the difficulty that 
in both cases has proved insuperable arises from the undeniable and 
undisguisable fact that, in the main, the two communities are so much 
akin in language, literature, and laws, in dress and dramatics, 
religions and recreations, tendency to overwork, and belief in the 
superiority of their race, that no skill of the pencil or trick of the 
pen ¢an make Brown junior or Taylor the younger look interest- 
ingly strange or essentially different from old Mr. Brown or Grand- 
father Taylor. The divergences, whims, and kickings-over the 
traces are, of course, innumerable on the newer and wider road to 
fortune ; but in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred they seem 
little or anything more than the effervescence of our old ideas and 
humours. It is the unlocking of the old family box; the emanci- 
pation of the spirit pent up and overcrowded, too heavily rated and 
too heavily weighted in its island home. The nice distinctions and 
characteristic traits of life here and existence there may be painted 
charmingly with a light hand like Hawthorne’s; but nothing, after 
all, can be less suggestive of novel impressions or historical scenes 
such as you expect for your money in a book of travels. There are 
not two distinct metals, and, therefore, no amount of sulphuric or 
other acid can make their contact give forth the startling or nipping 
spark. But these are a reader’s notions utterly at right angles with 
a bookmaker’s; they are an old fellow’s philosophy, incredible to a 
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young fellow’s ambition to see himself announced in newspapers 
and periodicals as the father of twins in foolscap. 

Clinton is a well-conditioned boy of three-and-twenty, a good 
scholar, and, what is better, a good son. His widowed mother has, 
I believe, anticipated part of her slender jointure to carry him 
through Oxford, enter him at Lincoln’s Inn, and let him see some- 
thing of the world before he settles down to the Bar. I hear that 
he requites her self-devotion with affection and deference, all the 
more commendably feminine in their gentleness because he is 
thoroughly manful and plucky when occasion requires, and ready 
to rough it, I am told, with comrades of his own standing whenever 
called on todo so. He ought to do very well in life, and I hope 
sincerely he and Gerard may continue to be close friends. But 
how am I to help him in his present need of a publisher ?~ I once, 
I think, met Mr. Orme at dinner, and sat opposite Mr. Hatchard 
in a black-panelled coach at a funeral; but neither of them would 
give sixpence for so many pounds weight of manuscript by an 
unknown hand, on my recommendation. Investment in copyright 
and printer’s ink is a transaction governed ordinarily by considera- 
tions wholly beyond the ken of the unbusinesslike author. For- 
merly the duties of the critic retained by each publishing house 
were divided between running down the works produced by some 
rival, or running up those produced by themselves. But another 
function is now discharged by him; he has to buy the raw material 
for his employer as cheap as he can, and help to sell the finished 
article done up in suitable packages for the market at as high a price 
as possible. The works of well-known authors have a market 
value which efforts of this kind cannot perceptibly alter or change. 
They are like Consols, which everybody must have, or pretend to 
have, and over whose selling price the brain-brokers exercise little 
or no influence. But the wider and more speculative stock of 
fiction, biography, history, and travels is subject to their inter- 
ference and amenable to their sway. I happen to know one of 
them who, besides being an anonymous contributor to various perio- 
dicals of repute, is known to be the editor of a popular weekly 
journal a two-column critique in which, favourable to a new book, is 
said to be worth the knave of trumps at whist, counting both in 
tricks and honours. The best thing I can do for Clinton is to take 
him to the Albany and introduce him to this great man of letters, 
who, though he will never waste half an hour over the manuscript, 
may put him in the way of having it published on the usual terms 
of no cost and half profits. Profits, of course, there will never be, 
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but at the end of six months a balance of charges against him of 
£14 7s. 8d. This will have the effect of curing a worthy fellow of 
the painful digital disease under which he is now suffering, and 
thenceforth he will devote himself all the more surely to the culture 
of the venal arts of his profession, whereby he may live and die a 
wealthy man. 
March 5. 

True to time, my youthful friend came to me this morning 
at ten minutes after one, and, punctual to our appointment, 
we rang at the awful critic’s door as St. James’s clock chimed 
half-past one. On our way I endeavoured to prepare Clinton for 
the literary grandeur of the personage whom he was to’see. Pomp 
of manner and ineffability of tone but very inadequately expressed 
the distinctive traits of his method of communicating his ideas and 
signifying his will. With great natural energy, great store of 
acquired knowledge, great facility of pen, great volubility of 
speech, great success in most things he has hitherto attempted, and 
unfaltering confidence in his ability to succeed in whatever he may 
choose to attempt, he is a man to be listened to, and, if you like, 
to be laughed at when he is gone; but not to be argued with or 
opposed at the moment in any dogma he may lay down regarding a 
doubtful reading in Shakespeare, the age of a friend’s second son, 
the best mode of dressing oysters, the numbers killed at Marston 
Moor, the aspect of the room where Hood wrote the “ Song of the 
Shirt,” or the colour of the robe he ought to wear when he plays 
Julius Cesar as one of the amateur company of noble and dis- 
tinguished authors. The love of celebrity is the master passion of 
his life; and where celebrity is not to be had he goes in for noto- 
riety as better than nothing. Some of his earlier books, in which 
he took pains and did not venture to take liberties with the autho- 
rised vulgar tongue, are excellent in their way; but their way is 
that of securing a place in a comprehensive library—not in the 
advertising column of third editions. Sober historical writing may 
be all very well as a foundation to build upon, but, like other hewn 
corner stones, it is soon almost forgotten in the subsequent growth 
around it of herbage and brushwood that hide it fromthe view. The 
ambition of Burston is to be heard and seen of men; the facility 
of his penmanship gratifies the one longing, and his readiness to 
play in private theatricals allays the other hunger. He is generally 
engaged indeed in this, if not in that. Talking one day to Leigh 
Hunt of the bent of every man’s genius, Burston avowed his belief 
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divining character to do for our time what Garrick did for his day; 
and, noticing a look of incredulity in his companion’s face, he ex- 
claimed, with a look of rapture, “Ah! if you only saw me act!” 
Leigh Hunt rejoined ‘‘ Why, I never saw you do anything else.” In 
short, I said, as we ascended the Albany stairs, ‘He is what used 
to be called in Sheridan’s time a bit of a Bashaw; but never mind 
if he does you a good turn. I have no doubt if you hit his fancy 
that he can and will.” 

When we were shown into his study the great man was not there. 
His writing table, of gigantic size, was piled with books and papers 
of all descriptions. On the floor around his chair lay open folios 
of polemics, Parliamentary reports on education, rolls of play- 
bills of the time of Foote, a heap of corrected proofs, two ominous 
piles of discarded MSS., a half-open parcel containing several pairs 
of gold embroidered velvet breeches, and ranged against the lower 
shelves behind several three-cornered hats with green, pink, and lilac 
feathers. A mirror from floor to ceiling filled the space between 
the two windows, suggesting endless and ever-varying pleasures of 
contemplation. In one recess was a painfully accurate likeness of 
the late Mr. Macready; in the opposite corner an antique bust, the 
worse for the ill usage of time—the modern pedestal bore in Greek 
letters the name of Proteus. A small effigy in bronze of Aristo- 
phanes occupied one corner of the mantelpiece, that of Moliére the 
other. But the glory of the room was the array of invitations from , 
men of genius and men of quality, actresses and countesses, singers 
and statesmen; it was a wonderful collection, suggestive by its 
breadth of the universal homage paid to genius; by its altitude 
the eminence he had climbed. On the couch where I reposed, 
while waiting his advent, lay an uncut copy of his own last work, 
with a fly-leaf open on which I could not help reading some words 
newly written of presentation to Lord Palmerston, “from one of 
his steadiest friends through good and evil report.” The book was 
nominally the life of a well-known contemporary with whom he had 
been intimate, and who had quietly submitted all his life to be 
patronised by the Pasha of the Pen. When his Highness dined at 
the house of his friend, if he liked any dish particularly he would 
commend it to the host’s attention with gastronomic emphasis: “I 
dare say, my dear fellow, you are not acquainted with its merits, but 
allow me to assure you that it is exceptionally excellent ; the idea 
of the combination, if I recollect right, is ascribed to M. Herpal, 
the most enlightened gourme/, as Lord Sefton used to say, whom he 
had ever known; and the chef has realised it perfectly; I don’t 
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think I ever had it done better:”. as if the house, and the dinner, 
and the cook, and all belonged to himself. On another occasion I 
recollect he said he spent a day in the country with the same 
lamented friend, whose children had a holiday and shared all the 
unceremonious pleasures going on. One of them, less frolic- 
some than the rest, sat under a tree engrossed in some marvellous 
tale. Burston marched slowly towards him and stood for a moment 
in a philosophic pose, “contemplating youthful curiosity enjoying 
its appropriate food,” as he magnificently phrased it; and then he 
proceeded to interrogate the child, and, as he said, to analyse the 
emotions caused by the story in the little intellect. Some sharp or 
quaint answer to his interruption tickled his fancy; and rejoining 
the father he said, in what was evidently meant to be a touching 
tone of mingled. admonition and reproof, “I wish to call your 
observation to that boy—clever, very—you don’t know what he is; 
you have not studied his character and capacity; ‘he hath a clear 
and commendable wit rarely noticeable in one so young,’ as our too 
much forgotten dramatist has it; but the boy has talent, talent I do 
assure you; take it from me, he has something in him; and you 
ought at once to take him in hand, settle beforehand what books he 
should read, and in what order, occupying every inch of the prolific 
soil with wholesome but varied—mind, I say varied—seed ; and not 
allow a day or hour to be lost in the artistic process of his intel- 
lectual development.” Happily the father simply laughed and 
replied, ‘‘My dear Doctor Johnson Secundus, try one of those 
peaches just brought in, I think you will find the flavour refreshing 
this hot day.” Clinton asked what was thought of the work. I 
told him I had not read it, but that I had seen it described in last 
Saturday’s Zhumbscrew as a Life of Mr. Burston, with occasional 
notices of the late distinguished writer, whose name figured in gold 
letters on the back. 

We waited on, and still the Pasha did not appear. His servant, 
when showing us in, had murmured in a hesitating tone of apology 
that his master was just then undressing. What he could mean by 
un-dressing at that hour of the day I could not at the moment con- 
ceive ; but the gloves and foils that occupied one of the vast carved 
chairs of the apartment suggested the probable explanation that 
there had been a rehearsal that morning, or that he had been going 
through a duelling scene in his part before the glass already men- 
tioned. The latter conjecture I subsequently found was a true one. 
The crash of deadly arms had just subsided as we rang the editor’s 


bell. Exit Sir Fillibert into the dressing-room, the door of which 
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closed as we entered ; and during the twenty-five minutes we had 
to wait “sounds within” indicated that to save time the great man 
was stripping and eating lunch, rehabiting his person and re- 
freshing it with hock and seltzer-water. At last the folding doors 
opened, and Proteus Redivivus entered the chamber. ‘‘ Hah! how 
d’ye do? Young friend’s name? Clinton; hah! memorable 
name ; not always associated with triumph in the field, but (as I 
was writing only yesterday in a review where I had to give a rapid 
sketch of the American War, condensed you know, but as I hope 
clear to the least informed understanding) always associated with 
honour.” After this preliminary flourish he went direct to business, 
and forgot himself, his airs, and antics in bland and benignant 
inquiries about the young author’s sojourn beyond the sea, and as 
to his purpose in offering his notes and jottings on Younger 
England to the reading public of the Elder Land. Clinton avowed 
with naive/é his assumption all through that what he had found 
amusingly novel would be new and entertaining to many at home 
who had leisure to read and money to buy a couple of well-written 
volumes. An encouraging nod of the head, and a scarce per- 
ceptible expiration of smoke inhaled from a corpulent meerschaum, 
intimated that the august critic, who held the literary lives of authors 
in his hands, was listening. The sound of his own voice gave 
Clinton courage, and he began gently but unmistakably to flap his 
pen-feather wings. I fain would have stopped him ; but his nearest 
boot was not within the reach of my cane, and my most expressive 
look came not within range of his eye. I grew anxious and angry, 
fearing that this deviation from the narrow way of modesty and 
matter-of-fact into the green fields wherein all donkeys delight to ~ 
gambol might destroy the favourable prepossession which I thought 
at first he had made. I fixed my eye on the bust of Proteus, and 
then let it steal round to the living archetype with the pipe in its 
mouth. The eyes were half closed, as if in meditation, and I drew 
a freer breath when I observed the inclination of the head slowly 
change. The lower half of the right leg had stolen gently out 
from under the heavy folds of the quilted dressing-gown, till its 
profile was distinctly visible ; the massive foot, half hid in a yellow 
papouche such as Pashas wear, and the splendid calf rising in due 
proportion, clothed in a beautiful puce-coloured stocking with 
dazzling clocks of gold. Blessed spectacle, which I doubt whether 
its owner or I took most delight in gazing on, for it afforded 
proof positive that not a word of the sanguine rodomontade of 
my rash protégé had found its way to the cerebellum of the reposing 
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critic, still wrapped in contemplation of his costume and his part. 
At the first pause I ventured to interpose with a hope that we were 
not encroaching too much on time that I knew was so fully occupied. 
“No, no; don’t mention it; most happy; is the MS. quite com- 
plete? Yes, just so; well, let me have a look at it; I seldom take 
long to form an opinion ; instinct or habit—what you will—tells one 
where to look in order to form a judgment. I don’t know that I 
shall have ten minutes to spare till Friday; but I generally keep 
that for a leisure day on which I do nothing but a few leading 
articles and a critique or so for the Scrutineer. But in the 
intervals between parochial and foreign politics I have no doubt I 
shall find time to look into ‘ Childe Harold’ in prose, eh? some- 
thing of that kind I see you have been about—yes, just so; and 
if you will do me the favour to look me up after dinner, say about 
nine or ten o'clock on Friday night, at my office in Porcupine 
Court, I can talk to you about the book. By the way, have you 
ever tried your hand in journalism? No? Well, might do worse ; 
turns in money quicker than philanthropic itinerary. Look here, 
there is the last Bill laid upon the table for University Reform. 
Great subject—I say a great subject. Let’s see what you have to 
say about it. You can look up Hansard for the last three sessions 
and see how much has been said and how little has been done on 
the subject. We go in for a clean sweep; not one stone that 
ought to be pulled down should be left upon another. I made the 
observation in a speech delivered by me at the Literary Fund 
dinner last year; you can quote it from the report of my speech if 
you like. But hit hard—don’t be afraid; only in good classic 
style; you'll see how the Scruéineer is written; we admit nothing 
second-rate. Now I am afraid I must say good morning, for I am 
due in ten minutes at Lady Fantasy’s, in Portland Place, where I 
promised to read Shelley’s ‘ Epipsychideon’; and I have still to 
change my dress. Good morning.” Zxeunt omnes. 
March 10. 

Clinton gave an amusing account to Gerard of his inter 
view on Friday night at the publishing office. He found the 
inexorable censor grave and moody, “for his heart was oppressed 
with care.” He had had no dinner—nothing—that is, nothing 
worthy of the name of dinner. His sub-editor had fallen sick 
without notice, as he said complainingly. The whole rig of the 
ship was consequently out of gear; all the work was thrown sud- 
denly upon him, and in order to bring out the paper in proper 
time he had had to sit there since luncheon. Fortunately for him 
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there was no quantity he could not write, and no subject on which 
he did not feel himself at home; but still it was fagging anda 
terrible bore. Clinton had gone charged to the muzzle with 
Oxford Reform; but it seemed as if he was not likely to have the 
chance of pulling a trigger. The editor when he arrived was 
evidently out of temper with—well, with—the printer, who was 
late; and the state of foreign affairs, which was foggy; and a 
correspondent from Aldershot, who had given him the lie about 
an alleged job in promotion; and the conduct of the Home 
Secretary about an inquest, which was abominable; and the per- 
tinacity of a Wallachian Princess who would force her way into his 
presence, to tell him he must expose the wrongs of her country 
‘in next paper or liberty would die” ; and with the pens he found 
on the wretched desk at which he sat (never were such instru- 
ments of torture); and, above all, with an unfortunate little boy 
who had walked to the Temple in the rain for an article vivisecting 
the coroner, and was waiting to take back the proofs to the Q.C. 
who wrote it, when Mr. Burston had inserted in the margin 
certain suggestions and alterations of his own. There was silence 
in the laboratory of wit while the bad pen of the Pasha tardily 
impressed on the flimsy his finest distinctions. A feeble sound 
came from the corner where the poor hapless messenger had dropped 
to sleep weary and wet to the skin. Gradually that sound grew 
slightly louder, and at length swelled to the volume of a very small 
snore. ‘ Boy!” growled the Pasha in a deep voice, and thinking 
that hint would be enough, was proceeding with his commentaries 
on the doubtful point of the law of evidence when the unconscious 
urchin emitted another snort more intolerably distinct. ‘ Boy !” 
roared the Pasha ina rage. The miserable little Mercury opened 
his eyes and stood with cap in both hands waiting, and ready to be 
off once more; but no orders were ready, and he relapsed into a 
doze again, speedily committing the same outrage as before. 
Another indignant ejaculation roused him, and after shuffling 
his heavy shoes on the floor for a moment or two in token of 
readiness to run, there was another interval of silence, and tired 
nature once again sought refuge in balmy sleep. Premonitory 
symptoms once more grew faintly audible, and Clinton, who had 
been watching the whole affair, saw what was coming, and 
ventured to interpose with a suggestion that the poor little fellow 
seemed thoroughly done, and could not help going to sleep; and 
possibly, he added, if he got a nap he might be able to trot the 
faster on his late errand. ‘‘ Humph!” said Mr. Burston, “ there’s 
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something in that”; then fixing his awful eyes upon the culprit, 
whom Clinton had wakened this time, he said in a magisterial tone 
“ Boy! you may sleep, but you mustn’t snore.” 

By the time the legal article was finished, and sundry improvements 
' were made, apt quotations inserted, and shortcomings in the style 
of fallible contributors made good by the happy ingrafting of choice 
idiomatic terms of expression, it waxed late, and Proteus declared 
that he was worn out, and that he must go to the Garrick to sup. 
He took it for granted that Clinton would like to come with him, 
and so without formal invitation he brought him away., Not a word 
was said about University Reform until after the midnight repast 
was over and a compensating hour of pleasant and pungent gossip 
had been spent in the smoking-room, when men from the play, 
the House, or a late dinner dropped in, each with his contribution 
of scandal, fun, or catastrophe. Clinton thought it the pleasantest 
place he had ever been in in his life. Burston was not brilliant, but 
highly dogmatic whenever he spoke, and his authority seemed to 
be recognised by many, if not by all, as something it was no good 
disputing. Ere they parted, however, for the night, he asked for 
the article, and promised to let him know when he wished to see 
his young acquaintance again. 


So Clinton must wait ; but I should not be surprised: if something 


came of it after all; and in any case Iam glad I thought of the 
introduction. 





TRUGANINI. 
BY J. A. LANGFORD, LL.D. 


R. ROBINSON called her the “ Princess Lalla 
Rookh,” but her native name was Truganini, and 
she was the last of the Tasmanians. It was on 
the 3rd of March in the present year that I was 
favoured with an interview with this last survivor of the aboriginal 
people whom Captain Cook found in Van Dieman’s Land a 
hundred years ago; and before my return to England the news 
reached me that she was dead. It is a notable fact that this 
woman’s life compassed the whole period in which the extinction 
of her race was accomplished; for, being seventy-three years old 
when she died, she must have been born in 1803, the year in 
which the island was taken possession of as a place of settlement 
by Lieutenant Bowen. The estimated native population at that 
time was from three to four thousand, and within the span of this 
one poor woman’s life the work of extermination was begun and 
completed. She lived to see her people first hunted to death 
by English convicts, and afterwards civilised off the face of the 
earth ; but there is some slight satisfaction in knowing that her 
last years were made happy by the care and kindness of the repre- 
sentatives to-day of the ruthless Anglo-Saxon destroyers of her 
kindred. 

By the extinction of Truganini’s race we lose a link in the 
family of man. They were a savage race in the nineteenth 
century, but it is not very long since we also were savages, using 
clubs and delighting in war-paint. The Maori of this generation 
is, I fancy, very like the Briton of the time of Cesar; and I felt 
while talking with the last of the Tasmanians that a few hundred 
years before the Veni, vidi, vici was written there must have 
been a strong resemblance between the inhabitants of the British 
Isles and those of Van Dieman’s Land when it became a part 
of the British Empire. I hope our ancient predecessors merited 
as much as any other uncultured tribe the appellation of “ noble 
savages”; and there were many elements of native nobility in 
the lost race of the Tasmanians. The Britons ran wild in the 
woods, hunting their own game, as the islanders of Tasmania 
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until only a few years ago hunted the opossum, the kangaroo, and 
the wombat. They will hunt no more. The work they had to do 
in the world is done. Whatever part they had to bear in the 
curious history of man’s development has been added finally to the 
grand total. 

Truganini’s end was in strange contrast with that of most of her 
people, and in equally strange contrast with the greater part of her 
own extraordinary, and indeed romantic, life. Let me glance 
briefly at her career antecedent to these last days of her old age, 
before I recall the impressions of the visit I paid her at Hobart 
Town a few weeks before her death. 

William Lanné, or King Billy as he was called by the whites, was 
the last male representative of the aboriginal Tasmanians. He 
died in March, 1871, leaving only Truganini to lengthen out the 
existence of this family of the Maoris for five years longer. With 
the later history of that race her name is closely and not unworthily 
connected ; for she was a woman of great activity, and exercised 
considerable influence over the remnant of her people. In some 
respects our Princess may be accepted as the heroine of the story 
of the last days of the Tasmanians. 

The Black War, with its cruelties, massacres, and outrages on 
both sides, was over; the curious attempt to catch the whole 
native population—known as ‘The Line”—had been tried and 
found to be ineffective. The Bruni Island Depét had been formed, 
and Mr. G. A. Robinson, called the Conciliator, had proposed his 
plan for ending the cruel persecution of the poor blacks and 
succouring, civilising, and Christianising the few which yet remained. 
In 1830 this remarkable man, finding that the Bruni effort was a 
sad and lamentable failure, “‘ proposed nothing less than proceed- 
ing into the wilderness with a few companions, all unarmed, and en- 
deavouring to fall in with the aboriginal tribes if possible, to bring 
about conciliation and persuade them to surrender themselves 
peaceably.” Of course “ practical” people looked upon the pro- 
posal as that of “ either a madman or an impostor.” At this time 
Mr. Robinson, who had at one period of his iife been a bricklayer, 
was the superintendent of the establishment for the civilisation of 
the aborigines at Bruni Island. He thoroughly understood the 
people whom he hoped to rescue from the wilderness and save 
from the violence of his own countrymen and the not less cruel 
violence of each other. His own statement on the subject is clear 
and explicit: “I considered that the natives of Van Dieman’s 
Land were rational; and although they might, in their savage 
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notions, oppose violent measures for their subjugation, yet, if I could 
but get them to listen to reason, and persuade them that the Europeans 
wished only to better their condition, they might become civilised 
and rendered useful members of society, instead of the bloodthirsty, 
ferocious beings they were represented to be. This was the prin- 
ciple upon which I formed my plan.” It is at this period in the 
history of her people that our heroine comes prominently on the 
page of Tasmanian history. 

Among the natives gathered together on Bruni Island was the 
young woman known to her people by the name of Truganini, and 
called the beautiful Tasmanian.. Mr. Robinson had conferred upon 
her the title of Princess, and the name of Lalla Rookh. She was 
twenty-seven years of age, and devoted the whole energy of a 
very energetic nature to helping the Conciliator to carry out his 
plan. She was, writes Mr. James Bonwick, in his most interesting 
volume, “‘The Last of the Tasmanians,” “the one on whom he 
most relied, and who proved a faithful and efficient ally through- 
out his subsequent bush career.” ‘‘ This was the beauty of Bruni, 
and one of the heroines of Tasmanian story.” We have no picture 
of her as she appeared at this time, the first being that given by 
Mr. Bonwick, thirty years after her “‘ wonderful career ,with Mr. 
Robinson.” — But even then he understood the “stories told of her 
vivacity and intelligence. Her eyes were still beautiful, and full of 
mischievous fun. Thirty years before she would have been capti; 
vating to men of her colour, and not by any means an uninteresting 
object to those of whiter skins. Her mind was of no ordinary kind. 
Fertile in expedient, ingenious in council, courageous in difficulty, 
she had the wisdom and fascination of the serpent, the intrepidity 
and nobility of the royal ruler of the desert.” Her virtue was not 
quite so conspicuous as her beauty. La Belle Sauvage was fond of 
intrigues on her own account, and rather gloried in the captives she 
made to her sable charms and vivacious fascinations. She played 
her grave and serious husband, Worreddy, a/ias the Doctor, many 
tantalising tricks, which often caused the irritated lord and master to 
administer corporal chastisement to his roguish spouse. 

Truganini was faithful to her leader. She attended Mr. Robin- 
son through all his arduous and dangerous labours, and on 
one occasion at least she saved his life by her courage and 
presence of mind joined to her ability in swimming. This was in 
September, 1832, on the Arthur River. A conference had been 
held with a forest tribe; but the eloquence of the Conciliator 
was not powerful enough to win their confidence or to persuade 
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them to come in.. They sharpened their spears, prepared their 
weapons of war, and began to enclose round their friend, who, for the 
first time since he had begun his mission, was compelled to seek for 
safety in flight. He fled, and but for Truganini would doubtless 
have been killed. In rushing towards the Arthur River he over- 
took his faithful friend. He could not swim, and did not know 
what to do. She advised him at first to hide in the bushes, but his 
knowledge of his enemies’ skill in hunting told him this would be 
useless. ‘‘I knew too well,” he says, narrating this adventure 
thirty years after it occurred, “the keenness with which the blacks 
tracked the smallest object to trust to that; therefore, as my only 
hope, I launched a log of wood into the river, on which I leant, 
and the kind-hearted woman immediately jumped into the river and 
swam across, dragging the log after her.” Truganini never forgot this 
deed of daring. Mr. Bonwick says he mentioned it to her many years 
after its occurrence, and the “little old woman clapped her hands, 
danced about, and laughed most merrily. She then gave me her 
version of the affair, adding most expressive and pantomimic per- 
formances to aid her in her narrative.” 

In spite of all difficulties Mr. Robinson in a few years accom- 
plished his mission. His sufferings and those of his little party 
were very great. They had to endure the extremes of heat and 
cold ; to-traverse regions never before visited by the white man ; to 
pierce wild and unknown forests, to cross snow-covered mountains, 
to penetrate through difficult passes and gorges; but the faith that 
was in him bore him on until he had won over the last tribe and 
gained the confidence of the last native. Tasmania is a small 
country, and the remnant of the race sought to be saved consisted 
of only a few of its original possessors; but in this work of mercy 
as much courage in danger, fortitude in suffering, patience in 
endurance, and enthusiasm of faith were displayed as in deeds 
which have been immortalised by the song of the poet and made 
for ever memorable in the page of the historian. One example of 
this must suffice. In the latter part of 1834 the heroic leader 
and his heroic little band of blacks in journeying by “Cradle 
Mountain and over the lofty plateau of Middlesex Plains, 
experienced unwonted misery.” For ‘seven successive days we 
continued travelling over one solid body of snow ; the natives were 
frequently up to their middle in snow.” These are Mr. Robinson’s 
own words; and Mr. Bonwick adds: ‘“ But still the ill-clad, ill-fed, 
diseased, and wayworn men and women, including the merry little 
Truganini, were sustained by the cheerful voice of their uncon- 
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querable friend, and responded most nobly to his call; while their 
legs, as we are told, were cruelly lacerated in threading the thorny 
scrub and clambering the sharp rocks.” Surely there was something 
noble, something worth saving, in a race which could display such 
fidelity, strength, and courage. 

For five years this work was carried on, and during the whole of 
that period our heroine was true to her task and faithful to her 
leader. The result of the efforts thus made to save the few sur- 
vivors of a dying race is thus summarised by its latest and best 
historian, Mr. Bonwick: “On the 22nd of January, 1835, the last 
party of eight aborigines came into Hobart Town. The mission 
was accomplished. Mr. Robinson had finished his work. In 1830 
and 1831 he had brought in fifty-four; in 1832, sixty-three; in 
1833, forty-two. The last two years 1834 and 1835 saw the 
island swept of its original inhabitants.” The people of Hobart 
Town rejoiced greatly at the success and completion of the work, 
and, I am glad to say, duly honoured and well rewarded the man of 
peace and conciliation who had succeeded where armies had 
failed. 

The aborigines had been rescued, but now what was to be done 
with and for them? At first they were sent to Swan Island, but this 
would not do. Next Gun Carriage Island was tried with a like 
result, and then they were removed to Flinders’ Island. In all 
these pilgrimages Truganini was with her people, and bore her 
share in their troubles and sufferings. Schools and religious ser- 
vices were established, and attempts were made to teach the 
Tasmanians learning and religion. At the age of thirty-three our 
heroine became a pupil, but notwithstanding her quickness, her 
ready wit and vivacity, her progress was not very satisfactory. At 
an examination held in 1838 Mr. Bonwick records “ My particular 
friend, Lalla Rookh, or Truganini, was not examined in literature.” 
But chapels, schools, and civilisation could not save the race. The 
mortality at Flinders’ Island was terrible, and this settlement had to 
be given up. In 1847 only twelve men, twenty-two women, and 
ten children remained, and these were removed to Oyster Cove. In 
1859 Mr. Bonwick visited the place, and gives us the following 
picture of our heroine at the age of fifty-six :—‘* Laughing little 
Lalla Rookh, or Truganini, was my especial favourite of the party. 
She acted among the rest as if she were indeed the sultana. ‘She 
was then much over fifty years of age, and preserved some of those 
graces which made her beauty a snare in olden days and sadly tried 
the patience of her respective husbands. Her coquetry reminded 
me of the faded loveliness of French Courts; and, as she stood 
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smirking and smiling beside me, I thought of the septuagenarian 
admirer of Voltaire. Her features, in spite of her bridgeless nose, 
were decidedly pleasing, when lighted up by her sparkling black eyes 
in animated conversation. Her nose was of the genuine saucy 
retroussé order. She was further adorned with a fair moustache, 
and well developed curly whiskers, that were just beginning to 
turn with advancing years . . . She is the last of the race.” 

The little flock at Oyster Cove became quickly fewer and fewer in 
number, and rapidly fell before the effects of drink and other 
civilising influences. In seventeen years all were dead but four. 
In 1864 the only aborigines alive were William Lanné, otherwise 
King Billy, Truganini, and two other females. In October of that 
year the Hobart Town Mercury reported their presence at a recent 
Government ball. The two women mentioned above never visited 
Government House again ; King Billy died on the 5th of March, 
1871, and the septuagenarian Truganini alone remained. The 
Government allowed / 80 a year for her support, and placed her 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Dandridge, both of whom had 
been long engaged in the work of protecting the natives. At the 
time of my visit Mrs. Dandridge was a widow, and the Princess 
Lalla Rookh was still under her care. 

Being at Hobart Town, I was naturally very anxious to see this 
extraordinary woman, of whose singular career I had heard and 
read so much. There was no difficulty in obtaining an interview, 
for “‘the last of her race” was more surprised at the small number of 
persons from the outside world who came to see her than annoyed 
at the curiosity of those who did. Vanity, the foible of her youth, 
was a characteristic through her long and eventful life, and re- 
mained the predominant feeling of her old age. She was pleased 
to be visited and talked to by white people, for whom she had done 
and suffered so much. All she required was to know the time when 
visitors would come, so that she might be prepared to receive them; 
for this daughter of the bush was as fastidious about her dress as 
the belle of a London season, and very properly declined being 
taken by surprise. All this I learned from the Attorney-General of 
the colony, the Hon. W. R. Giblin, whose friendly courtesy and 
genial hospitality to all strangers are well known and duly appre- 
ciated. He made our stay at Hobart Town very pleasant indeed, 
and supplied us with a large amount of information on the state of 
Tasmania. He also arranged the visit to Truganini, which was 
fixed for mid-day, March 3, 1876, at which time he, my friend, 
one of my fellow-travellers, Mr. John Willis, and myself had an 
interview with the sable princess. 
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A few minutes after we had taken our seats in the neat little 
parlour Mrs. Dandridge entered with Lalla Rookh on her arm, and 
the presentation took place. It was quite a little ceremony, and 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by the principal performer. 
Having shaken us all by the hand, she took her seat with some 
dignity and grace, as one rather accustomed to deference, and 
liking it. In personal appearance she was short, rather stout, with 
a strongly-marked face, nose flat, hair short, curly, and grey, a 
decided moustache and whiskers, and a pair of bright sparkling 
black eyes. Altogether a remarkable-looking woman, not black, 
but of a dark-brown colour inclining to black. Her hands were 
short, but not at all clumsy-looking ; and in spite of her more than 
seventy years she seemed as merry as a cricket. As was said of her 
more than forty years before, she was the very picture of good- 
humour. The Misses Hill relate an anecdote illustrative of her 
manner. She had been introduced to the Governor, when she 
poked that high and important functionary in the chest, exclaiming 
“Too much jacket, too much jacket,” which was her way of telling 
the Governor that his Excellency was getting too fat. 

Great care had been paid to her toilet on the day of our visit. 
She wore a dress of bright and varied colours, a bright little shawl 
over her shoulders, fastened by a large brooch in front, and a 
necklace of those many-tinted, rich-hued, brilliantly polished, 
and sparkling Fijian shells, as much prized by the fair ones of the 
civilised world as by their dark sisters of barbarous tribes. Her 
short frizzy grey hair was almost hidden by a gorgeous turban- 
shaped article of apparel for which I have no name. Her whole 
get-up was very striking and picturesque. 

She spoke fair but broken English, and was very fond of 
talking. Her memory was still retentive of past events, to 
which she referred with evident pleasure. She remembered Mr. 
Robinson and her adventures with him in his long and dangerous 
mission. At the mention of his name her bright eyes beamed 
more brightly, and she was unmistakably pleased with any reference 
to the subject of her connection with that true friend of herself and 
her people. Bush life, she said, was very bad, and she should not 
like to go back to it again. She had seen many people killed in 
her time, both white folk and black, but that was all over now. She 
had not forgotten Flinders’ Island, nor Oyster Cove, but was more 
comfortable and happy where she was living now. Mrs. Dandridge 
said she sometimes spoke a great deal of her past life, relating in 
her own quaint and simple manner many of the scenes and inci- 
dents in her strange career. Not a few of these were deeds of 
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violence and murder. Night attacks of the blacks on remote 
settlements, cruel slaughter of the inmates—men, women, and 
children—and equally cruel retaliations of the whites; wanderings 
through the bush, and sufferings from want of food, cold, and 
fatigue. No record has been made of these stories of her life, 
which we then thought, and I still think, is a great pity, for they 
might have thrown much light on the life, customs, and habits of 
this now extinct race. 

Truganini was clearly pleased with our visit and our talk. Once 
when Mr. Giblin had turned his back she exclaimed “ Big man, 
big man, him; got any piccaninnies?” Before leaving we asked 
what she would like us to send her. At this her eyes grew brighter 
than ever, and her face assumed a look of eager expectancy. Her 
acquisitiveness had certainly not grown weaker in her old age. We 
asked, “should it be tobacco?” ‘No, no,” she quickly replied, 
“get plenty tobacco.” ‘Shall it be money?” “Yes, yes,” was 
the eager response. So we gave her money. She took it with 
remarkable avidity, wrapped it up carefully in her handkerchief, 
clasped it closely and tightly in her right hand and held it fast 
during the remainder of our visit. She clearly understood all we 
said, except when we told her that we had come many thousands 
of miles, over great seas from far distant lands. The words 
appeared to convey no distinct idea to her mind, and her face was 
a perfect blank. But when I told her that I had a wife and 
children to whom I should often talk about her, she again 
brightened up, and it was quite manifest that she had a deep 
pleasure in hearing that she would be talked about. 

We now rose to wish her good-bye. She also rose and gave us 
her left hand to shake, her right was still keeping fast hold of the 
money. ‘Was she glad we had been?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Would she 
like to see us again?” “Yes.” ‘Was she happy?” “Yes.” 
“Did she like white people?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Well, good-bye, and 
may you live long and always be happy.” “Good-bye.” And so 
we left her. As we passed the window she stood in front of it and 
waved us a last farewell; this time with her right hand clenched 
over the handkerchief containing the money. 

Mrs. Dandridge told us that the old lady was nearly always quiet, 
cheerful, contented, and happy; childlike and simple in many of 
her ways ; at times chatty and fond of chatting, but at other times 
taciturn and a little morose. She was very fond of being taken 
notice of, glad when any one went to see her, and often surprised 
and not a little displeased that so few visitors came. Our visit 
would be a source of great pleasure to her, and that day would be a 
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red-letter one in her now somewhat solitary life. We were also 
told that what the poor thing knew of religion was a great comfort 
and consolation to her, although her notions were rather hazy, and 
her belief of the simplest kind. ‘‘ There is a great comfort after 
all,” said her kind-hearted attendant, “‘in knowing that she will 
die a Christian.” 

Before I returned to England Truganini was dead, and the 
Tasmanians had disappeared from the face of the earth. I do not 
think that their fate could have been averted—delayed it might have 
been. Wherever the white man settles, the races who live by 
hunting, and the tribes who are continually at war with each other, 
seem doomed, and their extinction is only a question of time. 
The native Australians are becoming fewer and fewer; the races 
of the Pacific are decreasing year by year; the Red Indians are 
slowly disappearing. It is our duty to see that this work is not 
hastened by any injustice and cruelty towards the original pos- 
sessors of the soil; but this duty is one which is in almost all such 
cases entirely neglected. Our responsibility is great, but we rarely 
show by our acts that we are conscious of that responsibility. The 
histery of our treatment of the Tasmanians is the history of the 
treatment of all native races by European settlers in their lands. 
If there is a natural law which determines that the inferior must 
give place to the superior, we hasten its operations by our own 
acts of cruelty and injustice, and our progress is marked by the 
bones of the peoples whom we have destroyed. 

None of the portraits and photographs of Truganini which I have 
seen give anything like a true picture of the woman. They present 
in an exaggerated way the large, prominent, and heavy mouth; 
the broad, flat, bridgeless nose ; the high cheek bones, the over- 
hanging eyebrows, the beard and whiskers, and give you the idea 
of a rather strongly-pronounced savage. But the bright sparkling 
eye, the mischievous glance, the touches of good humour, the 
merry smile, and the arch look indicative of a love of mirth and 
fun which characterised her, are all lacking. No one could form 
a correct opinion of her nature from her portraits. I am glad that 
I saw her with all these traits clearly displayed, and that my im- 
pression of “the last of her race” is as pleasing as my interview with 
her was full of interest... Among the memorable events which 
occurred during my rambles in the lovely island of Tasmania this 
visit will always hold a most prominent place. It is something to 
have seen and talked with the last of a now extinct branch of the 
family of man. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
“‘ THE NIGHT OF THE DEAD.” 
T was All Saints’ Eve, 1813. - 

While Rohan Gwenfern was penetrating, torch in hand, 
into the ghostly Roman vault, or aqueduct, deep-buried in 
the heart of the cliffs, the chapel bells of Kromlaix were 

ringing, and crowds were flocking through the darkness to hear the 
priest say mass, a task in which he and his “‘vicaire” would be en- 
gaged unceasingly till the coming of dawn. The night was dark and 
still, but the rain was falling heavily, and a black curtain covered 
the sea. Everywhere in the narrow streets of Kromlaix were glisten- 
ing pools formed by the newly fallen rain, and into these the heavy 
drops plashed incessantly, making a dreary murmur. But fainter 
and deeper than the sound of the rain came another sound, like a 
cry from the earth beneath: a strange far-off murmur, like the distant 
moaning of the sea. 

The doors stood open wide, and in every house the supper-table 
stood spread, with a clean linen cloth, lights, and the evening meal ; 
and around the table stood vacant chairs ; and on the hearth there 
burnt a fire, carefully arranged to last till dawn. For it was the 
Night of the Dead ; and after the death-bell had been tolled, the 
dead mass said, the supper eaten, and the household retired to rest, 
the Souls of the dead would enter in and partake of the solemn 
feast in the dwellings where they had died, or where their kin 
abode. Then the household would listen, and hear strange wailings 
in the rooms and at the doors ; and then they would rise from their 
beds, fall upon their knees, and pray that, but for this one waking 
night of the year, those they loved might sleep in peace. 

Not only from the little churchyard on the hill-side, where the 
light was gleaming through the open chapel door, would the Souls 
of the dead come ; but over the wild wastes inland, and down the 
lonely roads from the far-off towns, and most of all, in from the 
washing waters of the sea. Strange phosphorescent lights were 
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moving all night to and fro upon the deep. High in the air strange 
eerie voices were crying. From land and sea, from all the places 
where they slept, the dead were coming, back to the homes they 
loved in life. 

At one o’clock in the morning the moon would: be full, and it 
would be grande mer, or high tide. There was no moonlight, and 
in deep windless darkness fell the rain; but lights flashed in all the 
windows, and a lurid gleam came from the little chapel, where 
Father Rolland and his “‘ vicaire” were performing the mass. The 
living were praying, and ghosts were hovering in the black air, 
when Marcelle Derval, leaving her mother behind her in the chapel, 
came down through the darkness with some companions of her own 
age and sex, and parted with them at her uncle’s door. 

Entering in, she found the kitchen bright ‘and cleanly swept, 
lights upon the table, a great fire on the hearth, and_ the hero of 
Dresden seated alone in the chimney corner. 

“ Are you there, Marcelle?” he cried with a nod, withdrawing 
from his mouth a great wooden pipe which he had brought back 
with him from Germany. “The old one was anxious about you, 
and he has gone up the street to look after you. Where is mother 
and the boys ?” 

“She is still at chapel, and will not return till it strikes 
twelve.” 

“ And you? ” 

“IT am tired, and I shall go to bed.” 

“‘ Supper is ready,” said Gildas ; “‘ sit down and eat.” 

Marcelle shook her head. She looked very pale, and her whole 
manner betokened bodily or mental fatigue. 

“Good night,” she said, kissing Gildas; then she lit her lamp, 
and went wearily up the stairs. All that day her heart had been 
full of Rohan, and now, when night came, she was thinking of him 
with strange pain. It was the Night of the Dead, but she was too 
young to have much to mourn for, and beyond her two brothers, 
who had died in battle, had known no losses: Nevertheless, the 
burthen of the time lay heavily upon her, and she trembled before 
the shadow of something that did not live. Rohan Gwenfern was 
her dead, lost to her and the world, buried out yonder in the black 
night, as surely as if he no longer breathed at all. While others had 
been praying for their lost, whom the good God had stricken, she 
had been praying for hers, whom God had no less surely taken 
away. With the dead there was peace; for the dead-living there 
was only pain. So her sorrow was the worst to bear. 
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With this great agonyin her heart she had yearned to be alone 
in her chamber—to think, to pray; and so she had come home. 
The others would soon follow, and after midnight struck, the room 
below would be left in silence, that the poor ghosts might come 
in and take their place at the board. Ah God, if he too might 
come, eating for one night at least the blessed bread of peace! 

Left alone again in the great kitchen, Gildas Derval smoked away 
in his corner, ever and anon giving vent to an expression of im- 
patience. The rain still fell without with weary and ceaseless sound, 
and there was a murmuring from the black streams pouring down 
the narrow street. Once or twice Gildas arose, and gazed out into 
the pitch-black night—a Night of Death indeed ! 

As the minutes crept on, and the hands of the Dutch clock in the 
corner pointed to half-past eleven, Gildas grew more uneasy. The 
witching hour was close at hand, and the silence was growing 
positively sepulchral. At every sound he started, listening intently. 
Hero as he was, he felt positively afraid, and bitterly regretted that 
he had suffered Marcelle to go to bed. 

“What the devil can detain my uncle!” he muttered again and 
again. 

At last the door opened and the Corporal staggered in, wrapped 
in his old military coat, and dripping from head to foot; his cocked 
hat, which he wore @ / Empereur, formed a miniature waterspout 
upon his head. 

“Soul of a crow,” he cried, ‘‘ was there ever such a night? Are 
they not returned ?” 

“Only Marcelle,” growled Gildas; ‘“‘the rest are still at the 
chapel, though it is time all good Christians were abed.” 

The Corporal stumped across the room, and remained with his 
back to the fire, his wet clothes steaming as he stood. 

“T went up the street to look for them, but seeing they did not 
come, I went to the shore. The tide is up to the foot of the street, 
and it has still some time to flow. They are frightened down 
there, and will not sleep to-night; but the sea is calm as glass.” 

As the Corporal ceased to speak Gildas sprang to his feet, and 
simultaneously the house shook to its very foundations as if smitten 
by a sudden squall of wind. 

“What's that ?” cried Gildas, now quite pale, crossing himself in 
his terror. 

“Tt must be the wind rising,” said the Corporal; but when he 
walked to the door, and threw it open to listen, there was not a 
breath. 
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“ It is strange,” he said in a low voice, coming back to the fire. 
“I have heard it twice before to-night, and one would say the earth 
was quaking under foot.” 

“ Uncle!” murmured Gildas. 

“Well, mon gare ?” 

“ Tf it is the Souls of the dead!” 

The old Corporal made a gesture of reverence, and turning his face 
round looked at the fire. Several minutes passed in uneasy silence. 
Then suddenly, without warning of any kind, the house shook 
again! This time it did not seem as if stricken by wind ; but there 
came to both Gildas and the Corporal that strange unconscious 
sickening dread which is the invariable accompaniment of earth- 
quake. The sound, like the sensation, was only momentary, but as 
it ceased, the men looked aghast at one another. 

“Tt is dreadful,” said the Corporal. ‘Soul of a crow, why does 
the woman linger ?” 

With a suddenness which startled Gildas and made him growl 
in nervous irritation, the little trap-door of the Dutch clock sprang 
open, and the wooden cuckoo sprang out, uttering his name twelve 
times, and proclaiming the hour! . . . Midnight! 

The Corporal, full of a nameless uneasiness, could no longer 
restrain himself. 

“It is unaccountable,” he exclaimed. “I will go again and 
see.” 

Before Gildas could interpose he had wrapped his coat once more 
about him and sallied forth into the night. Through the heavy 
murmuring of the rain and the rushing of the waterspouts and 
streams Gildas could hear the “clop clop” of the wooden leg 
dying up the street; then all was silence. 

Of all situations this was the one Gildas was least fitted to face 
with advantage. He was not deficient in brute courage, and in good 
company he might have faced even a visitor from another world; 
but his little “campaign” had disturbed his nervous system, and 
that night of all nights in the year he did not care to be left alone. 
And, indeed, a far more enlightened being would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have shared his trepidation. The air was full of a 
sick uncomfortable silence, broken only by the “ plopping” and 
“pinging” of the heavy metallic rain; and ever and anon, when 
the house trembled with those mysterious blasts, the effect was 
simply paralytic. 

Gildas stood at the door looking out into the rain. The dark- 
ness was complete, but the light from the chamber glistened 
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on a perfect stream of black rain running down the street. As he 
stood there listening mysterious hands seemed outstretched to 
touch him, cold breaths blew upon his cheek, and there was a 
sound all round him as of the wailing dead. Lights burned in the 
windows down the street, and many doors stood open like his 
own, but there was no sign of any human being. 

Re-entering the kitchen, he approached the wooden stairs, and 
called grufly— 

“ Marcelle ! Marcelle!” 

There was no answer. 

“* Marcelle! are you asleep ?” 

The door of the room above opened, and Marcelle’s voice 
replied— 

“Ts it my uncle ?” 

“No, it is I—Gildas. Are you abed ?” 

“T am undressed, and was half asleep. What is it ?” 

Gildas did not care to confess that he was afraid, and wanted 
company ; so he growled— 

“Oh, it is nothing! Mother has not come home yet, that is all ; 
but my uncle has gone to look after her. It is raining cats and 
dogs !”” 

“She told me she would not return till midnight, and she has 
the boys. Good night again, Gildas!” 

“Good night !” muttered the hero of Dresden; then just as the 
door above was closing he called, “‘ Marcelle!” 

“Yes.” 

“ You—you need not close your door—I may want to speak to 
you again.” 

“Very well.” 

There was silence again, ‘and Gildas returned to the fireside. 
As he did so the cottage again trembled as before. He drew back 
to the foot of the staircase. 

“Marcelle !” he cried. 

“Yes,” answered the voice, this time obviously from between 
the sheets. 

“ Did you hear that ?” 

“The noise? Ah, yes; it is only the wind.” 

“It is only the Devil,” muttered Gildas to himself, and inwardly 
cursing Marcelle’s coolness, he stepped again to the street door 
and looked out. A black wall of rain and darkness still stared him 
in the face. He stood for some minutes in agitation, with the 
cold drops splashing into his face. There was not a breath of 
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wind, and by listening closely he could distinctly hear the murmur 
of the sea. 

Suddenly his ears were startled by a sound which made his heart 
leap into his mouth and his blood run cold. From inland, from 
the direction of the chapel, there came a murmur, a roar, as if 
the sea lay ‘hat way, and was rising in storm. Before he could 
gather his wits together there rose far away a sound like a human 
shriek, and all at once, through the dreary moaning of the rain, 
came the rapid tolling of a bell. Simultaneously he saw dark 
figures rushing rapidly up the street from the direction of the sea 
shore. Though he called to them they did not reply. 

Yes, there could be no mistake. A bell was tolling faintly in 
the distance; doubtless the chapel bell itself. Something unusual 
was happening—what, it was impossible to guess. 

Two or three more figures passed rapidly, and he again demanded 
what was the matter. This time a voice answered, but only with 
a frightened cry—“ This way, for your life !” 

Anything was better than to stand there in suspense ; so without 
a moment’s reflection Gildas ran after the others up the street. 


There had been rain for weeks, and the valleys inland were 
already half flooded; but to-night it poured still as if all the vials 
of the aqueous heavens had been opened. Well might the ground 
tremble and the hidden River roar! At last, as if at a preconcerted 
signal, the elements awoke in concert, and sounded the signal of 
storm. The sea rose high on the shore, the wind began to blow, 
the River rose blackly in its bed, and, most terrible of all, the 
pent-up floods burst their barriers among the hills. 

With the natural position of Kromlaix our readers are already 
familiar. Situated in the gap of the great sea-wall, and lying at 
the mouth of a narrow valley, it was equally at the mercy of inun- 
dations from inland, and of inundations from the ocean. Rocked, 
as it were, upon the waves of the sea which crawled in beneath it to 
meet the subterranean river, it nevertheless endured from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Only once in the memory of the oldest inhabitant had destruc- 
tion come. That was many years ago, so far back in time that it 
seemed an old man’s tale to be heard and forgotten. Yet there had 
been warnings enough of danger during this same autumn of (113. 
Never for many a long year had there been such a rainfall; never 
had there been such storms to mark the period of the autumnal 
equinox. Night after night the hidden river had given its warning, 
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so that sometimes the very earth seemed shaken by its cry 
The spring-tides, too, were higher than they had been for many 
seasons past. 

And now, on this Night of the Dead, when earth, air, and sea 
were covered with ghastly processions trooping to their homes, 
when the little churches all along the coast were lighted up, and 
death-lights were placed in every house, the waters rose and 
rushed down upon their prey. Down through the narrow valleys 
above the village came, with the fury of a torrent, the raging 
Flood, filling the narrow chasm of the valley, and bearing every- 
thing before it towards the sea. It came in darkness, so that only 
its voice could be heard; but could the eye of man have beheld it 
as it came, it would have been seen covered with floating prey of 
all kinds—with trees uprooted from the ground, fences and palings 
torn away, thatched roofs of houses, and even enormous stones. 
Well might those shriek who heard it come! Faster than a man 
might gallop on the fleetest horse, swifter than a man might sail in 
the swiftest ship, it rolled upon its way, fed by innumerable 
tributary torrents rushing down from the hills on either side, and 
gathering power and volume as it approached. However, when it 
reached the dreary tarns of Ker Léon, some miles above the 
village, it hesitated an hour, as if prepared to sink into the earth 
like the River, which there ends his course; then, recruited by 
new floods from the hill-sides, and from the overflowing tarns 
themselves, it rushed onward, and the fate of Kromlaix was sealed. 

But during that brief space of indecision up among the tarns, 
the farmer of Ker Léon, a brave man, had leapt upon his horse 
without stopping to use saddle or bridle, and galloped down to 
Kromlaix, shrieking warning as he went. At midnight he reached 
the chapel on the hill-side, and without ceremony, wet, dripping, 
and as white as a ghost from the dead, delivered his awful news. 
Fortunately the large portion of the population was still in the 
chapel. Shrieks and wails arose. 

‘Sound the alarm!” cried Father Rolland; and the chapel bell 
began to toll. 

It was at this moment that the old Corporal, soaking and out of 
temper, arrived at the chapel door, and found the widow and his 
two nephews just ready to return home. He passed through the 
wailing groups of men and women, and accosted the farmer 
himself. , 

“ Perhaps after all it will not come so far,” he cried; “‘ the pools 
of Ker Léon are deep.” 
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The answer came, but not from the farmer. The roar of the 
waters themselves coming wildly down the valley ! 

“To the hill-sides!” cried Father Rolland. “ For your 
lives |” 

Through the pitch darkness, struggling, screaming, stumbling, 
fled the crowd, leaving the chapel behind them illumined but 
Ueserted. The rain still fell in torrents. Guided by a few spirits 
more cool and courageous than the rest, the miserable crowd 
rushed towards the ascents which closed the valley on either side, 
and which fortunately were not far distant. The old Corporal 
caught the general panic, and with eager hands helped on his 
affrighted sister-in-law. They had not gone far when a voice cried 
in the darkness close by— 

“Mother! uncle!” 

“It is Gildas, and alone,” cried Mother Derval. ‘“ Almighty 
God! where is Marcelle ?” 

The voice of Gildas replied— 

“I left her in the house below. But what is the matter? Are 
you all mad ?” 

A wild shriek from the panic-stricken creatures around was the 
only answer. “‘ The Flood! the Flood!” they cried, flying for their 
lives ; and indeed the imminent hour had come, for the lights of 
the chapel behind them were already extinguished in the raging 
waters, and the flood was rushing down on Kromlaix with a fatal 
roar, answered by a fainter murmur from the rising sea. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


DELUGE. 


AFTER emerging into the great water-cave and clinging to its 
walls as the furious torrents came boiling down to mingle with the 
sea, Rohan Gwenfern paused for some minutes, awe-stricken and 
amazed ; for it seemed as if the very bosom of the earth had burst 
and all the dark streams of its heart were pouring forth. The 
tumult was deafening, the concussion terrific, and it was with diffi- 
culty that Rohan kept his place on the slippery ledge above the 
water. When his first surprise had abated he left the cave and 
ascended to his aerial home on the face of the cliff. 

All there was dark, for night had now fallen. Leaning forth 
through the cranny which served him as a window, he saw only a 
great wall of blackness, heard only the heavy murmur of torrents 
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of rain. There was no wind, and the heavy leaden drops were 
pattering like bullets into the sea, in straight perpendicular lines. 

He sat fora time in the darkness, pondering on the discoveries that 
he had made. Although his brain was to a certain extent deranged 
by the agonies he had undergone, and although he was subject to 
alarming cerebral seizures during which he was scarcely accountable 
for what he thought or did, the general current of his ideas was 
still clear, and his powers of observation and reflection remained 
intact. He was perfectly able, therefore, to perceive the obvious 
explanation of what he had seen and discovered. The subterranean 
cave and its passage communicating with the sea formed an enor- 
mous aqueduct, fashioned, doubtless, for the purpose of letting the 
overflowing waters escape in times of flood. He had read of similar 
contrivances, and he knew that an aqueduct had been excavated 
not many leagues away, beyond La Vilaine. In fashioning the 
extraordinary place advantage had doubtless been taken of natural 
passages which had existed there from time immemorial; but how 
the work was effected was a question impossible to answer, unless 
on the supposition that the Roman colonists had possessed an 
engineering skill little short of miraculous. 

He remembered now all the old stories he had heard concerning 
former submersions of his native village, as well as the popular 
tradition that the buried Roman city had been itself destroyed by 
inundations. Was it possible, then, that the river which he had 
discovered crawling through the heart of the cliffs was the same 
river which plunged into the earth among the tarns of Ker Léon, 
and after winding for miles eventually crept under Kromlaix and 
poured itself into the sea? If this was the cause all the pheno- 
mena were intelligible. The Roman colonists, fearful of floods 
and of the rising of the river, had constructed the aqueduct for 
purposes of overflow, so that when the hour came the angry waters, 
before reaching the city, might be partially diverted out into the 
great water-cave, and thence through “ Hell’s Mouth” to the open 
ocean. How carefully the hands of man had worked! How grandly, 
under the inspiration of that dead Czsar whose marble shadow still 
stood below, the mind of man had planned and wrought the aque- 
duct! Yet all had been of no avail. At last the finger of God had 
been lifted, and the shining city by the sea was seen no more. 

Real and simple as seemed the explanation, the fact of the dis- 
covery was nevertheless awful and stupefying. It seemed no less a 
dream than Rohan’s other dreams. He saw the ghost of a buried 
world, and his heart went sick with awe. 
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As he sat thinking he suddenly remembered that that night was 
the Night of the Dead. 

No sooner had the remembrance come than a nameless uneasi- 
ness took possession of him, and approaching the loophole he 
gazed forth again; and now to his irritated vision there seemed 
faint lights here and there upon the black waste of waters. He 
listened intently. Again and again amid the heavy murmur of the 
rain there came a sound like far-off voices. And yonder in Krom- 
laix the mass was being spoken and the white boards were being 
spread, for the Souls which were flocking from all quarters of the 
earth that night. 

’ He lit his lantern, and sat for some time in its beam; but the 
dull dim light only made his situation more desolately sad. Pacing 
up and down the cave in agitation, and pausing again and again 
to listen to the sounds without, he waited on. The darkness grew 
more intense, the sound of the rain more oppressively sad. Re- 
peatedly, from far beneath him, he heard a thunderous roar, which 
he knew came from the waters rushing into the great ocean-cave. 

As the hours crept on there came upon his soul a great hunger 
to be near his fellow-beings, to escape from the frightful solitude 
which seemed driving him to despair. In the dense darkness of 
that night he would be safe anywhere. As for the rain, he heeded 
it not. There was a fire in his heart which seemed to destroy all 
sense of wet or cold. 

At last, yielding to his uncontrollable impulse, he groped his way 
slowly downward through the natural passages and Caves, until he 
emerged at the great Trou of St. Gildas.. Here he paused until 
his eyes had grown accustomed to the darkness, and at last he was 
able dimly to discern the outline of the vast natural cathedral. It 
was nine o'clock, and the tide had scarcely three parts flowed, so 
that not a drop had yet touched the Cathedral floor, and egress 
through the Gate was still possible. 

Descending rapidly in his customary fashion, he reached the 
shingle below. Familiar even in darkness with every footstep of 
the way, hé passed out through the Gate and waded round the 
promontory, where the water was only knee deep, until he reached 
the shore beyond. The rain was still falling in torrents, and he 
was soaking to the skin; but totally indifferent to the elements, he 
proceeded on his way. Yet he was bareheaded, and the ragged 
clothes he wore were only enough to cover his nakedness. Accus- 
tomed to exposure and to hardships of all kinds, he did not feel 
cold ; it would be time enough for that when winter came. 
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Crossing the desolate shingle, he ascended the Ladder of St. 
Triffine. 


At midnight Rohan Gwenfern stood leaning against the Menhir, 
and gazing down into the blackness where Kromlaix lay. The 
rain still continued, and the air was pitch-dark; but he could 
see the blood-red gleam of the window lights, and the faint 
flickerings of lanterns carried to and fro. Inland, in the direction 
of St. Gurlott, streamed glittering rays from the windows of 
Father Rolland’s chapel. Listening intently, he could hear at times 
the cry of a human voice. 

It was the Night of the Dead, and he knew that in every house 
that night the board would be left spread with remnants, that the 
dead might enter and eat. Less houseless and less outcast than 
himself, they were welcome, that night at least, wherever they chose 
to knock; while he, condemned to a daily living death, only 
creeping forth from his tomb in the cliffs like any other wandering 
and restless ghost, dared not even at such a time approach close to 
any human hearth. He had resisted “even unto blood,” and Cain's 
mark was upon him. For him there was no welcome; he was outcast 
for evermore. 

As he stood thus, watching and thinking, the bell of the chape 
began to peal violently. The sound, coming thus unexpectedly 
from the darkness, was as the sudden leaping of a pulse in the wrist 
ofa dead man. Almost simultaneously Rohan heard a faint far-off 
human scream. At first, with the superstitious instinct that had 
been bred in him and had not yet altogether forsaken him, he 
thought of the poor outcast ghosts peopling the rainy night, and 
wondered if the sounds he heard were not wholly supernatural— 
whether dead hands were not touching the ropes of the chapel bell, 
while corpses gathered round the belfry and wailed a weary echo to 
the sound. Butthe bell pealed on, and more human cries followed. 
Something terrible was happening, and the alarm was being given. 

He had not long to wait for an explanation. Soon, from inland, came 
a roaring like the sea, as the mighty torrents approached; shrieks 
arose from the gulf, on which the black rain still poured; and lights 
flitted this way and that, moving rapidly along the ground. He 
heard voices sounding clearer, as the flitting lights came nearer, 
and on the hill-side opposite lights were moving too. Rohan 
understood all in a moment. The inundation was coming, and 
those who had been warned were taking to the heights. 

It was now past midnight, and with the rising of the high tide 
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there had risen a faint wind, which, as if to deepen the horror of - 
the catastrophe, now blew back the clouds covering the moon, then 
at the full. Although the rain continued to fall in torrents, the air 
was suddenly flooded with a watery gleam, and the village stood 
revealed in silhouette, with the black tide glistening coldly at its 
feet; and above it, approaching with terrific rapidity from the 
inland valley, and towering up like a great wall, rolled the Flood. 
Simultaneously, from a hundred throats, rose horror-stricken 
screams; and Rohan distinctly beheld, on the slope beneath him, 
the human figures clustering and looking down. Meantime, all 
seemed quiet down in the village itself: the lights gleamed faintly 
in the windows, and the moonlight lay on the dark roofs, on the 
empty streets, on the caloges close to the water’s edge, and on the 
black line of smacks and skiffs which now floated, as if at anchor, 
on the high tide. 

Again the clouds covered the moon, and the picture of Kromlaix 
was hidden. Amidst the darkness, with a roaring like that of-a 
strong sea, the Flood entered the village and began its dreadful 
work of destruction and of death. It was dreadful to stand up 
there on the hill-side, and to hear the unseen waters struggling in 
the black gulf, like a snake strangling its victim and stifling its 
dying cries. The tumult continued, deadened to a heavy roar, 
through the heart of which pierced sharp shrieks and piteous calls 
for help. One by one the lights were extinguished. Like a Thug 
strangler crawling and killing in the night, the waters ran from 
place to place, looking for their prey. 

When the clouds again drifted off the face of the moon, and 
things were again dimly visible, the Flood had met the tide, and 
wherever the eye fell a black waste of water surrounded the houses, 
many of which were flooded to the roofs; the main street was a 
brawling river, and the lanes on all sides were its tributary streams; 
many of the boats had driven from shore and were rocking up and 
down as if on a stormy sea; and there was a sound in the air as of 
an earthquake, broken only by frantic human cries. The desolation 
was complete, but the destruction had only just begun. From the 
inland valley fresh torrents were tumultuously flowing to recruit the 
floods ; so that the waters were every moment rising; and the tide, 
flowing into the streets, mingled with the rivers of rain. Under 
the fury of the first attack many buildings had fallen, and the fierce 
washing of the waters was rapidly undermining others. And still 
there was no sign of the cessation of the rain. Deluge was pouring 
upon deluge; it seemed as if the wrath of Heaven had only just begun. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
*“MID WATERS WILD.” 


SITUATED apart, some distance from the main village, and built 
close upon the sea-shore under the shelter of the eastern crag, the 
house of Mother Gwenfern stood, with several other scattered 
abodes, far out of danger. The only peril which seemed to threaten 
it came from the high tide, which that night rose nearly to the 
threshold, and, augmented by the rains of the flood, surged 
threateningly on every side. Leading from the cottage to the 
heights above was a rocky path, and on this, gazing awe-stricken 
in the direction of the village, stood Mother Gwenfern, gaunt as a 
spectre in the flying gleams of moonlight. Around her gathered 
several neighbours, chiefly women and children, the latter crying in 
terror, the former crouching on the ground; but hard by was a 
group of men, including Mikel Grallon. 

Little had been said; the situation was too appalling for words. 
While the flood played tiger-like with its victim, the women prayed 
wildly and the men crossed themselves again and again. From time 
to time an exclamation arose when the moon looked out and showed 
how the work of destruction was progressing. 

“ Holy Virgin, old Plouét’s house is down!” 

“Look—there was a light in the cabaret, but now it is all 
black !” 

“They are screaming out yonder!” 

“ Hark, there !—it is another roof falling !” 

“ Merciful God, how black it is! One would say it was the Last 
Judgment !” 

The heights on each side of the village were now dotted with 
black figures, many carrying lights. It was clear that, owing to the 
superstitious customs of the night, many of the population had 
made good their escape. It was no less certain, however, that 
many others must have perished, or be perishing, amid the raging 
waters or.in the submerged dwellings. Hope of escape or rescue 
there seemed none. Until the flood abated nothing could be 
saved. 

The group of men on the face of the cliff continued to gaze on 
and mutter among themselves. 

“The tide is still rising,” said Mikel Grallon, in a low voice. 
He was comparatively calm, for his house, being situated apart from 
the main village, had so far escaped the fury of the inundation. 
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“It has nearly an hour yet to flow!” said another of the men. 

“‘And then!” cried Grallon, significantly. All the men crossed 
themselves. Another hour of destruction, and what would then be 
left of Kromlaix and of those poor souls who still lingered 
within it ? 

As they stood whispering a figure rapidly descended the path 
from the heights above them, and joining the group, called out the 
name of Mikel Grallon. The moon was once more hidden, and 
it was impossible to distinguish faces. 

**Who wants Mikel Grallon? I am here.” 

The new comer replied in a voice full of excitement and terror. 

“It is I, Gildas Derval! Mikel, we are in despair. The old 
one and all the rest are safe up there: all of our family are safe but 
my sister Marcelle. Holy Virgin protect her, but she is in the 
house, out yonder amid the flood. My uncle is mad, and we are 
heartbroken. Can she not be saved ?” 

“She is in God’s hands,” cried an old man. ‘No man can help 
her now.” - 

Gildas uttered a moan of misery, for he was really fond of his 
sister. Mother Gwenfern, who stood close by and had heard the 
conversation, now approached, and demanded in her cold, clear 
voice— 

“‘Can nothing be done? Are there no boats ?” 

** Boats!” echoed Mikel Grallon. ‘One might as well go to 
gea in a shell as face the flood in any boat this night; but for all 
that, boats there are none. They are all out yonder, where the 
flood meets the tide, save those that are already carried out to 
sea.” 

The widow raised her wild arms to heaven, murmuring Marcellé’s 
name aloud. Gildas Derval almost began to blubber in the fury of 
his grief. 

“Ah God that I should come back from the great wars to see 
such a night as this! I have always had bad luck, but this is the 
worst. My poor Marcelle! Look you, before I went away she 
tied a holy medal around my neck, and it kept me from harm. Ah, 
she was a good little thing! and must she die ?” 

“The blessed Virgin keep her,” cried Mikel Grallon; ‘“ what 
can we do ?” 

“It is not only Marcelle Derval,” said the old man who had 
already spdken; “it is not only one, but many, that shall be taken 
this night. God be praised, I have neither wife nor child to die so 
sad a death.” 
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As the speaker finished and reverently crossed his breast, another 
voice broke the silence. 

“Who says there are no boats?” it demanded in strange sharp 
tones. 

“*T,” answered Mikel Grallon ; ‘‘ but who speaks ?” 

There was no reply, but a dark figure, pushing through the group 
of men, rapidly descended the crag in the direction of the sea. 

“Mother of God,” whispered Grallon, as struck by a sudden 
thought, “it is Gwenfern.” 

Immediately several voices cried aloud, “Is it thou, Rohan 
Gwenfern ?” and Rohan—for it was he—answered from the dark- 
ness: *‘ Yes; come this way!” 

In the great terror and solemnity of the moment no one seemed 
astonished at Rohan’s appearance, and strange to say, no one, with 
the exception perhaps of Mikel Grallon, dreamed of laying hands 
on the deserter. The apparition of the hunted and desperate man 
seemed perfectly in keeping with all the horrors of that night. 
Silently the men followed him down tothe shore. The tide was 
now lapping at the very door of his mother’s cottage. He paused, 
looking down at the water, and surrounded by the men. 

“Where are all the rafts ?” he asked. 

“The rafts! What raft could live out yonder?” cried Gildas 
Derval; and he added in a whisper to Mikel Grallon, ‘“ My cousin 
is mad.” 

At that moment the foot of Rohan struck against a black mass. 
washing on the very edge of the sea. Stooping down he 
discovered, by touch rather than by eyesight, that it was one of 
those smaller rafts which were rudely constructed at that season of 
thé year for the purpose of gathering the goémon or sea-wrack 
from the reefs. It consisted of several trunks of trees and tree 
branches, crossed with fragments of old barrels, and lashed 
together with thick slippery ropes twisted out of ocean-tangle. A 
man might safely in dead calm weather pilot such a raft when 
loaded, letting it drift with the tide or pushing it with a pole along 
the shallows ; and that it had quite recently been in use was clear 
from the fact that it was still partially loaded and kept under water 
by clinging masses of slippery weed. 

As Rohan bent over the raft the moon shone out in full brilliance, 
and the village was again illumined. The flood roared loudly as 
ever, and the black waters of the sea seemed nearly level with the 
roofs of the most low-lying dwellings. Upon the edge where flood 
and sea met the waters boiled like a cauldron, and débris of all 
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descriptions came rushing down in the arms of the rivers of rain. 
There was another heavy crash, as of houses falling in. As if the 
terror had reached its completion, the rain now ceased, and the 
moon continued visible for many minutes together. 

“Quick! bring me a pole, or an oar!” cried Rohan, turning to 
his companions. 

Several men ran rapidly along the beach in quest of what he 
sought; for though they did not quite understand how he intended 
to act, and although, moreover, they believed that to launch forth 
on the raft was to put his life in jeopardy, they were under the spell 
of his stronger nature and offered neither suggestion nor opposition. 

“Rohan t my son!” cried Mother Gwenfern, creeping down and 
holding him by the hand. ‘“ What are you going to do ?” 

“I am going to Marcelle Derval!” 

“But you will die! you will perish in the waters !” 

In the excitement of the moment Mother Gwenfern, like all the 
rest, forgot the man’s actual relation to society, forgot that his life 
was forfeit, and that ali hands would have been ready, under other 
circumstances, to drag him to the guillotine. All she remembered 
was his present danger: that he was going to certain death. 

In answer, Rohan only laughed strangely. Seizing a large oar 
from Gildas Derval, who ran up with it at that moment, he sprang 
on the raft and pushed from shore. Under his weight, the raft 
swayed violently and sank almost under water. 

‘Come back! come back!” cried Mother Gwenfern; but with 
vigorous pushes of the oar, which he thrust to the bottom and used 
as a pole, Rohan moved rapidly away. For better security, since 
the raft seemed in danger of capsizing, he sank on his knees, and 
thus, partially immersed in the cold waters that flowed over the 
slippery planks, he disappeared into the darkness. 

The men looked at one another shuddering. 

“As well die that way,” muttered Mikel Grallon, “as 
another [” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MARCELLE. 


Tue wind had risen, and was blowing gently off the land; and 
the sea, at the confluence of flood and tide, was broken into white 
waves. As Rohan approached the vicinity of the submerged village 
his situation became perilous, for it was quite clear that the raft could 
not live long in those angry waters. Nevertheless, fearlessly, and with 
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a certain fury, he forced the raft on by rowing, now at one side, now 
at another. Though the work was tedious, it was work in which he 
was well skilled, and he was soon tossing in the broken water 
below the village. The tide all round him was strewn with débris 
of all kinds—trunks of trees, fragments of wooden furniture, 
bundles of straw, thatch from sunken roofs—and it required no little 
care to avoid perilous collisions. 

The moon was shining clearly, so that he had now an opportunity 
of perceiving the extent of the disaster. The houses and caloges 
lying just above high water mark were covered to the very roofs, 
and all around them the sea itself was surging and boiling; while 
above them the buildings of the main village loomed disastrously 
amid a gleaming waste of boiling pools, muddy rivers and streams, 
and stagnant canals. Many dwellings, undermined by the washing 
of the torrents, had fallen in, and others were tottering. 

A heavy roar still came from the direction whence the flood had 
issued, but it was clear that the full fury of the inundation had 
ceased. Nevertheless, it being scarcely high tide, it was impossible 
to tell what horrors were yet in store ; for though the rivers of rain 
in the main streets were growing still, the water was working 
subtly and terribly at the foundations of the houses. 

How many living souls had perished could not yet be told. 
Some, doubtless, dwelling in one-storied buildings, had been found 
in their beds and quietly smothered, almost before they could utter 
acry. Fortunately, however, the greater portion of the population 
had been astir, and had been able to escape a calamity which 
would otherwise have been universal. 

Eighty or a hundred yards from shore a crowd of unwieldy 
vessels, with masts lowered, tossed at anchor; others had floated 
off the land and were being blown farther and farther out to sga; 
and here and there in the waters around were drifting nets which 
had been swept away from the stakes where they had been left to 
dry. More than once the raft struck against dead sheep and 
cattle, floating partially submerged, and as it drifted past the nets 
Rohan saw, deep down in the tangled folds, something which 
glimmered like a human face. 

Once among the troubled waters, he found it quite impossible to 
navigate the raft. The waters pouring downward drove it back 
towards the floating craft and threatened to carry it out to sea. At 
last, to crown all, the rotten ropes of tangle gave way, the trunks 
and staves fell apart, and Rohan found himself struggling among 


the troubled waves of the tide. 
VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. It 
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He was a strong swimmer, but his strength had been terribly 
reduced by trouble and privation. Grasping the oar with one 
hand and partially supporting himself by its aid, he struck out to 
the nearest of the deserted fishing craft ; reaching which, he clung 
on to the bowsprit chain and drew his body partially out of the 
water. As he did so, he espied floating a few yards distant, at the 
stern of a smack, a small boat like a ship’s “‘ dingy.” 

To swim to the boat, and to drag himself into it by main force, 
was the work of only a few minutes. He then discovered to his 
joy that it contained a pair of paddles. Unfortunately, however, 
it was so leaky and so full of water that his weight brought it 
down almost to the gunwale, and threatened to sink it altogether. 

Every moment was precious. Seizing the rope by which the 
boat was attached to the smack, he climbed up over the stern of 
the latter, and searching in its hold found a rusty iron pot. With 
this he in a few minutes baled out the punt; then seizing the 
paddles, he pulled wildly towards the shore. 

The work was easy until he again reached the confluence of 
flood and tide. Here the waters were pouring down so rapidly, 
and were moreover so strewn with dangerous déébris, that he was 
again and again in imminent danger. 

Exerting all his extraordinary strength, he forced the boat 
between the roofs of the ca/oges, and launched out into the stream 
of the main river pouring from the village; swept back against a 
nearly covered caloge, he was almost capsized ; but leaping out on 
the roof he rapidly baled his boat, which was already filling with 
water. Fortunately the flood was decreasing in violence and the 
tide had turned; but it nevertheless seemed a mad and hopeless 
task to force the frail boat further in the face of such obstacles. 
The main street was a rapid river, filled with great boulders washed 
down from the valley, and with flotsam and jetsam of all kinds. 
To row against it was utterly impossible; the moment he 
endeavoured to do so he was swept back and almost swamped. 

Another man, even if he had possessed the foolhardiness to ven- 
ture so far, would now have turned and fled. But perhaps because 
his forfeited life was no longer a precious thing to him, perhaps 
because his strength and courage always increased with opposition, 

» perhaps because he had determined once and for ever to show how 
a “‘coward” could act when brave men were quaking in their 
shoes, Rohan Gwenfern gathered all his strength together for a 
mighty effort. Rowing to the side of the river, he threw down his 
oars and clutched hold of the solid masonry of a house ; and then 
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dragging the boat along by main force from wall to wall rapidly 
he accomplished a distance of fifteen or twenty yards. Pausing 
then, and keeping firm hold of the projecting angle of a roof, 
while the flood was boiling past, he beheld, floating among the 
other débris, what seemed the body of a child. 

Repeating the same manceuvre, he again dragged the boat on; 
again rested ; again renewed his toil ; until he had reached the very 
heart of the village. Here fortunately the waters were less rapid, 
and he could force his way along ‘with greater ease. But at every 
yard of the way the picture grew more pitiful, the feeling of 
devastation more complete. The lower houses were submerged, 
and some of the larger ones had fallen. On many of the roofs 
were gathered groups of human beings, kneeling and stretching out 
their hands to heaven. 

“Help! help!” they shrieked, as Rohan Gwenfern appeared ; 
but he only waved his hand and passed on. 

At last, reaching the narrow street in which stood the Corporal’s 
dwelling, he discovered to his joy that the house was still intact. 
The flood here was very swift and terrible, so that at first it almost 
swept him away. He now to his horror perceived, floating sea- 
ward, several almost naked corpses. Opposite to the Corporal’s 
house a large barn had fallen in, and within the walls numbers of 
cattle were floating dead. 

The Corporal’s house consisted, as the reader is aware, of two 
stories, the upper forming a sort of attic in the gable of the roof. 
The waters had risen so high that the door and windows of the 
lower story were entirely hidden, and a powerful current was sweep- 
ing along right under the window of the little upper room where 
Marcelle slept. 

Ah God, if she did not live! If the cruel flood had found her 
below, and before she could escape had seized her and destroyed 
her like so many of the rest! 

The house was still some twenty yards away and very difficult to 
reach. Clinging with one hand to the window frame of one of the 
houses below, Rohan‘gathered all his strength, baled out his boat, 
and then prepared to drag it on. To add to the danger of his 
position the wind had now grown quite violent, blowing with the 
current and in the direction of the sea. If once his strength 
failed, and he was swept into the full fury of the mid-current, the 
result must be almost certain death. 

With the utmost difficulty he managed to row the boat to the 


window of a cottage two doors from that of the Corporal ; here, 
I12 
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finding further progress by water impracticable, for the current 
was quite irresistible, he managed to clamber up to the roof, and 
clutching in his hand the rope of the boat, which was fortunately 
long, to scramble desperately on. At this point his skill as a 
cragsman stood him in good stead. At last, after extraordinary 
exertions, he reached the very gable of the house he sought, and 
standing erect in the boat clutched at the window sill. In a 
moment the boat was swept from beneath his feet, and he found 
himself dangling by his hands, while his feet trailed in the water 
under him. ; 

Still retaining, wound round one wrist, the end of the rope 
which secured the boat, he hung for a few seconds suspended ; 
then putting out his strength and performing a trick in which he 
was expert, he drew himself bodily up until one knee rested on the 
sill. In another moment he was safe. 

On either side of the window were clumsy iron hooks, used for 
keeping the casement open when it was thrown back. Securing 
the rope to one of these by a few rapid turns, he dashed the case- 
ment open and sprang into the room. 

‘Marcelle! Marcelle!” 

He was answered instantly by an eager cry. Marcelle, who had 
been on her knees in the middle of the room, rose almost in terror. 
Surprised in her sleep, she had given herself up for lost, but with 
her characteristic presence of mind she had hurriedly donned a por- 
tion of her attire. Her feet, arms, and neck were bare, and her hair 
fell loose upon her shoulders. 

“It is I—Rohan! I have come to save you, and there is no 
time to lose. Come away!” 

While he spoke the house trembled violently, as if shaken to its 
foundations. Marcelle gazed on her lover as if stupefied ; his 
appearance seemed unaccountable and preternatural. Stepping 
across the room, the floor of which seemed to quake beneath his 
feet, he threw his arms around her and drew her towards the 
window. 

“Do not be afraid!” he said, in a hollow voice. ‘ You will be 
saved yet, Marcelle. Come!” 

He did not attempt any fonder greeting ; his whole manner was 
that of a man burthened by the danger of the hour. But Marcelle, 
whom recent events had made somewhat hysterical, clung to him 
wildly and lifted up her white face to his. 

“Is it thou indeed ? When the flood came I was dreaming of 
thee, and when I went to the window and saw the great waters 
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and heard the screaming of the folk I knelt and prayed to the good 
God. Rohan! Rohan!” 

“Come away! there is no time to lose.” 

“How didst thou come? One would say thou hadst fallen 
from heaven. Ah, thau hast courage, and the people lie!” 

He drew her to the window, and pointed down to the boat which 
still swung below the sill. Then in hurried whispers he besought 
her to gather all her strength and to act implicitly as he bade her, 
that her life might be saved. 

Seizing the rope with his left hand, he drew the boat towards 
him until it swung close under the window. He then assisted her 
through the window, and bade her cling to his right arm with both 
hands while he let her down into the boat. Fearful but firm, she 
obeyed, and in another minute had dropped safely down. Loosen- 
ing the rope and still keeping it in his hand, he followed. In 
another instant they were drifting seaward on the flood. 


It was like a ghastly dream. Swept along on the turbid stream, 
amid floating trees, dead cattle and sheep, flotsam and jetsam of all 
kinds, Marcelle saw the houses flit by her in the moonlight, and 
heard troubled voices crying for help. Seated before her, Rohan 
managed the paddles, restraining as far as possible the impetuous 
progress of the boat. Again and again they were in imminent 
peril from collision, and as they proceeded the boat rapidly filled. 
Under Rohan’s directions, however, Marcelle baled out the water, 
while he piloted the miserable craft with the oars. 

At last they swept out into the open sea, where the tide, beaten 
by the wind and meeting with the flood, was ‘“‘ chopping” and 
boiling in short sharp waves. The danger was now almost over. 
With rapid strokes Rohan rowed in the direction of the shore 
whence he had started on the raft. Gathered there to receive him, 
with flashing torches and gleaming lanterns, was a crowd of women 
and men. 

After a moment’s hesitation he ran the boat in upon the shore. 

“ Leap out!” he cried to his companion. 

Springing on the shore, Marcelle was almost immediately clasped 
in the arms of her mother, who was eagerly giving thanks to God. 
Amazed and aghast, the Corpora! stood by with his nephews, gazing 
out at the dark figure of Rohan. 

Before a word could be said Rohan had pushed off again. 

“Stay, Rohan Gwenfern!” said a voice. 

Rohan stood up erect in the boat. 
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‘“‘ Are there no men among you,” he cried, “that you stand there 
useless and afraid? There are more perishing out there, women 
and children. Jan Goron!” 

“ Here,” answered a voice. 

“‘ The flood is going down, but the houses gre still falling in, and 
lives are being lost. Come with me, and we will find boats.” 

‘I will come,” said Jan Goron; and wading up to the waist, he 
climbed into the boat with Rohan. Marcelle uttered a low cry as 
the two pushed off in the direction of the village. 

“God forgive me!” murmured the Corporal. ‘ He is a brave 
man !” 


The tide was now ebbing rapidly, and though the village was still 
submerged, the floods were no longer rising. Nevertheless, the 
devastation to a certain extent continued, and every moment added 
to the peril of those survivors who remained in the village. 

Aided by Jan Goron, Rohan soon discovered, among the cluster 
of -boats at anchor, several large fishing skiffs. Springing into one, 
and abandoning the small boat, the two men managed with the aid 
of the paddles to row to the shore, towing astern another skiff 
similar to the one in which they sat. A loud shout greeted them 
as they ran into land. 

Totally forgetful of his personal position, Rohan now rapidly 
addressed the men in tones of command. Oars were found and 
brought, and soon both skiffs were manned by powerful crews and 
pulling in the direction of the village. In the stern of one stood 
Rohan, guiding and inspiring his companions. 

What followed was only a repetition of Rohan’s former adventure, 
shorn of much of its danger and excitement. The inundation was 
now comparatively subdued, and the men found little difficulty in 
rowing their boats through the streets. Soon the skiffs were full of 
women and children, half fainting and still moaning with fear. 
After depositing these in safety, the rescuing party returned to the 
village and continued their work of mercy. 

It was weary work, and it lasted for hours. As the night 
advanced other boats appeared, some from neighbouring villages, 
and moved with flashing lights about the dreary waste of waters. 
It was found necessary again and again to enter the houses and to 
search the upper portions for paralysed women and helpless 
children; and at great peril many creatures were rescued thus. 
Where the peril was greatest, Rohan Gwenfern led; he seemed, 
indeed, to know no fear. 
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At last, when the first peep of dawn came, all the good work was 
done, and not a living soul remained to be saved. As the dim chill 
light rose on the scene of desolation, showing more clearly the 
flooded village with its broken gables and ruined walls, Rohan 
stepped on the shore close to his mother’s cottage, and found him- 
self almost immediafely surrounded by an excited crowd. Now 
for the first time the full sense of his extraordinary position came 
upon him, and he drew back like a man expecting violence. 
Ragged, half naked, haggard, ghastly, and dripping wet, he 
looked a strange spectacle. Murmurs of wonder and pity arose as 
he gazed on the people. A woman whose two children he had saved 
that night rushed forward, and with many appeals to the Virgin 
kissed his hands. He saw the Corporal standing by, pale and 
troubled, looking on the ground; and near to him Marcelle, with 
her passionate white face shining towards him. 

Half stupefied, he moved up the strand. The crowd parted to 
let him pass. 

“In the name of the Emperor!” cried a voice. A hand was 
placed upon his arm, and turning quietly he encountered the 
eyes of Mikel Grallon. 

Grallon’s interference was greeted with angry murmurs, for the 
popular sympathy was all with the hero of the night. 

“Stand back, Mikel Grallon!” cried many voices. 

“It is the deserter!” said Grallon, stubbornly, and he repeated 
“In the name of the Emperor! ” 

Before he could utter another word he found himself seized in a 
pair of powerful arms and hurled to the ground. Rohan Gwenfern 
himself had not lifted a finger. The attack came from quite another 
quarter. The old Corporal, red with rage, had sprung upon Grallon, 
and was fiercely holding him down. 

Scarcely paying any attention, Rohan passed quietly through the 
crowd and rapidly ascended the cliff. Pausing on the summit, he 
looked down quietly for some seconds; then he disappeared. 

But the Corporal still held Mikel Grallon down, shaking him as 
a furious old hound shakes a rat. 

“In the name of the Emperor!” he cried, angrily echoing the 
prostrate man’s own words. “‘ Beast, lie still!” 


(To be continued.) 


—~ 





RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 





are making out a new plan of Jerusalem: of 
that Jerusalem which was seen and trodden by our 


but we are steadily recovering a true and vivid picture 
of the Holy City as it stood when He looked down into its streets 
and courts from Olivet. We now know, as He knew, the great wall 
along the Cedron valley, the holy of holies on the Temple mount, 
the wide dip of the Tyropzon, with the bridge, the palace, the 
pretorium, the three towers, and the mighty walls ascending from 
the Hebron gate towards the Assyrian camp. 

In every place we seek the live rock. Here we are sure, and 
here only we are sure. Take one example of our work. Long ago 
men suspected that the Cedron valley (spoken of by the prophets 
as the valley of Jehoshaphat) used to be deeper than it is now, to be 
more rugged and desolate than it is now, and even to have another 
course than it has now. The texts of Scripture hardly tally with the 
apparent bed. The fall should be more abrupt, the chasms darker 
than they look. In these soft slopes, here dotted with trees and 
there with graves, we fail to catch the awful features of that ravine 
in which the enemies of Israel are to be gathered and judged. If 
the prophet Joel meant the valley parting Moriah from Olivet as 
his place of judgment, the natural aspects of the ravine must have 
been greatly changed. Have they? Yes; our spades say—yes. 
By sinking shafts in the soil—the waste of many buildings during 
many ages—we have found the original Cedron bed. In ancient 
times this bed lay more than eighty feet nearer to the Temple wall 
than the present hollow. The bed sank more than thirty feet 
deeper than it does now. The lower courses of the wall were then 
exposed, and the coping-stones overhung a dark precipitate gorge. 
By drilling to the rock and clearing off the waste of centuries we 
are able to see the ravine over which the Temple rose, as it was seen 
by Joel and Ezekiel. Then the New Testament speaks of the 
Cedron as a brook: “ Jesus went forth with His disciples over the 
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brook Cedron.” There is no brook in that hollow now, and critics 
have been exercised in finding an excuse for such a name as brook 
being given. Our spades found out the truth. When we arrived 
at the natural bed we saw water flowing as of old. Water will find 
a level, and will always run along the lowest course. Remove the 
rubbish which conceals the Cedron of St. John, and you will find 
the brook Cedron which our Lord and His disciples crossed. 

In seeking for the rock surface, as the Tyrian builders had to 
seek in order to secure a solid platform for their structures, we have 
come in many parts of Jerusalem on extremely ancient works 
Here it is a length of scarped rock, there an_unsuspected wall, anon 
a primitive canal. In one place we find original quarry marks on 
a stone ; in a second place, under old and broken arches, we find 
still older and more broken arches. Now we strike on secret 
tunnels ; now we drop into buried tanks. Again, we enter unknown 
chambers, grope through noisome passages, and crawl through the 
slits of ruined towers, all trace of which had passed beyond the 
memory of man. This underground Jerusalem is at once both 
old and new. At intervals we pick up pot shards, bits of jugs, and 
broken glass. Here is a cheap domestic jar, and here again some 
pottery with the monogram of an unknown king. Fragments of vase 
handles were found at a great depth, among heaps of broken pottery, 
not far from the Temple wall. They are Phoenician works. One 
fragment is stamped with the Phcenician letters : 


Le MELEK ZEPHA. 


In English, King Zepha’s, or King Zepha’s vase. The stamp is 
like our royal arms; more strictly perhaps like our book-plates. 
The bird with outspread wings is a dove, a bird held sacred by the 
Pheenicians of Tyre. With them the dove was regal and divine. 
No man was allowed to kill a dove, and to eat the flesh was sacri- 
lege. A dove, with wings like Helios, perched on a golden bull or 
globe, was the Tyrian symbol of empire. Hence it was the stamp 
and signet of aking. Who was this Zepha? Of what dynasty was 
he member, of what country was he king? There was a Zephi 
or Zepho, Duke of Edom; but he was a grandson of Esau, and 
died seven hundred years before Solomon was born. Zepha must 
have been a king of Tyre. Strange that his glory should have 
passed away; he and his country and his gods; and that after the 
earth had swallowed him up, this bit of broken pottery, cast as 
waste under the Temple wall, should bring to light, and restore 
to history, his name, his regal mark, and his sacred dove ! 
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In carrying on our work we squeeze into drains, we fight through 
choked up cisterns, and we creep into hollow walls. Here we have 
to break through roofs, there we have to drop down sinks, and 
crawl up sewers. The mining in Vinegar Yard was child’s play 
compared against our boring through the bowels of Jerusalem. 
Some of our discoveries are enigmas. A chamber, hitherto 
unknown, is found in the Haram wall. Captain Warren, 
moling under the earth, noticed a slit in the Haram wall, 
made by cutting out parts of the lower and upper beds of two 
courses. The slit was four inches wide and eighteen inches 
long. What could it be and whither could it lead? Warren was 
forty feet below the ground ; a stone was dropped ; a sound came 
back. There was a chamber in the wall. By coaxing the slit with 
an iron tool he opened it three inches more, and then with much 
squeezing got through into the secret chamber in the wall. More 
mystery awaited him. The passage was forty-six feet long, and 
seemed to end in a wall on the Birket Israel, the ancient pool of 
Bethesda. Some of the stones are sixteen to eighteen feet long. 
Three holes are drilled through the great stone at the end. Some of 
the work is comparatively recent, and a rude carving of a Byzantine 
cross suggests that Syrian Christians were employed on the repairs. 
These modern craftsmen may have been employed by Constantine 
the Great ! 

But while we meet with some puzzles, we also meet with 
many facts which come on us like flashes of morning light. 
One of our capital discoveries in underground Jerusalem is that 
of the Phoenician letters. We have found them in two or three 
different places, always at a great depth, and in every case on stones 
which have the Tyrian level. All these marks are in red paint; 
the stones in their original sites. When we have found these 
marks, it is hard to doubt, from the surroundings, that we stand 
in presence of Solomonic work. 

Sinking a shaft in front of the north-eastern angle, Captain 
Warren struck the Temple wall within six feet of the corner stone. 
Marks in red paint were seen: they were evidently mason’s marks, 
and seemed to be Phcenician numerals. Some of the letters were 
five inches high; drops and streaks of paint are splashed about, 
as the Tyrian craftsmen dabbed and dried their brushes. The 
regular marks seemed to have been made before the stones were 
built in; no doubt in the quarries where the stones were cut and 
dressed. When touched by a wet finger the paint came off. 

Of these great stones the world had no other history when we 
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began our labours than that of the original builder. ‘‘ The founda- 
tions were of costly stones, even great stones, stones of ten cubits, 
and stones of eight cubits.” Captain Warren has found these 
stones, and verified’ this rather startling text. He stood in 
presence of these great stones, eight cubits and ten cubits in 
length. ‘The King commanded, and they brought great stones, 
costly stones, and hewed stones to lay the foundations of the house, 
and Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders did hew them.” Our 
explorer stood in front of these stones as Hiram’s engineers stood 
when they were first laid in the rock. 

Emanuel Deutsch arrived in Jerusalem while the shaft was open, 
‘and he went down it to inspect this record of his race. In the port 
at Sidon he afterwards found marks of the same kind, and after 
careful weighing of the evidence he came to these three conclu- 
sions :—1. The marks on the Temple stones are Pheenician. 2. They 
were painted before the stones were built in. 3. They are quarry- 
signs, not writings or inscriptions. In another part of the same 
wall, at a great depth below the ground, Captain Warren found 
other marks, also Phoenician, painted in red colours by the Tyrian 
quarrymen. 

I call the finding of these mason’s marks one of our capital 
discoveries, for two reasons :—in the first place, because they settle 
the question of whether this work was Solomonic or Herodian ; 
in the second place, because they prove the literary accuracy of 
the text in Kings, that workmen from Tyre were employed in 
quarrying these stones for the Temple wall. Theorists who cut 
the Temple mount into pieces want us to believe that the work 
is Herodian, built with a view to an enlargement of the Temple 
area. This contention falls to the ground in presence of these 
mason’s marks. Herod employed Greek artisans, who knew 
nothing of Pheenician letters and numerals. Their marks would 
have been in Greek. No less striking is the evidence in favour 
of the sacred text. This narrative has been the subject of much 
debate. Josephus gives two accounts of Solomon’s buildings on 
the Temple hill, and these accounts unhappily disagree. Lewin 
supposes that Josephus made his first statement before he had 
studied his subject with much care. A difficulty is admitted. 
But our discovery removes suspicion from the sacred text. 
“‘Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders did hew them.” In the 
presence of our Phcenician marks, it is impossible to doubt that 
Hiram’s builders did also help to hew these stones. 

Captain Warren pushed his gallery along the wall from the stone 
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marked by the Pheenician letters, to the south-eastern angle. He 
worked round the corner stone. Corner stones were considered by 
the Jews as ‘having a spiritual character. They held things 
together. Any stones in the first course served for the upper wall 
to rest on; but the corner stones faced two ways, and had two 
functions to sustain. They served as rests and clamps. Hence they 
had a moral significance. Hence the poetry of Israel overflows 
with reference to them. Isaiah sings of ‘‘a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation.” Jeremiah, in denouncing 
Zion, cries in his prophetic fury, “‘They shall not take of thee a 
stone for a corner, nor a stone for foundation.” The chief glory is 
the corner stone. Our Lord is called the corner stone, and chief 
corner stone, by His disciples; and on one occasion, quoting from 
the Psalms, He used the corner stone rejected by the builders in 
happy illustration of His own place in Israel. Of all corner stones, 
those of the Temple were the most important and the most sacred 
in Jewish eyes. 

Here was Captain Warren not only touching this sacred block, 
the chief corner stone, which in the minds of both St. Peter and 
St. Paul symbolised our Lord, but prodding it with his pick 
and scraping it with his iron tools. Never since that stone left 
the quarry had an iron instrument grazed its side. No iron tool 
ever came near the Temple hill. ‘The house was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought thither,” says the Book of Kings: 
‘so that there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house.” Iron was a suspected metal. In the Rabbi- 
nical traditions iron is described as ‘‘the shortener of man’s days.” 
As the altar was given to man as a blessing, it was called “the 
lengthener of days.” Hence it was unlawful for that which 
cuts life short to come near that which gives length of days. 
The corner stone is a huge block, finely dressed, lying ninety feet 
below the present ground. Nowhere on earth, not even in. the 
classical remains of Italy, can any wall be seen so striking as the 
ramparts resting in the days of Solomon on this corner 
stone. 

To make a sure bed for this block, the rock had been cut- away 
and levelled to a depth of two feet. The upper surface of the 
rock was soft, and the original architects had cut down to a harder 
surface. On that harder bed the stone was laid. And here a 
curious thing was seen. Scraping round the great stone, Captain 
Warren found that a niche had been scooped under the big block; 
a niche some twelve inches wide by twelve inches deep. Mould 
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seemed to fill it up; but on the removal of this mould a small 
Pheenician jar was found in the hole. 

Who placed this jar under the corner stone? The bit of pottery 
has neither beauty of form nor value of material to make it 
precious in our sight. A common jar, baked of ordinary clay, 
why was it placed so carefully beneath the chief foundation of the 
Temple wall? That stone was fixed in the cut rock, where it now 
lies, three thousand years ago, in the presence of King Solomon 
and all his court. Hundreds of princes, millions of pilgrims, have 
gone this way, and all these years that little earthenware jar has 
been keeping its secret under the corner stone of the Temple 
wall ! 

In front of the Golden Gate, lying out in the Cedron valley, we 
have found a wall of ancient and massive stones. Unable to sink 
a shaft near the gate, Captain Warren began at the distance of a 
hundred and forty feet, sunk his shaft to the rock surface, and then 
drove a gallery towards the wall. He crossed a tank or sepulchre, 
of ancient form, and near this work he found a scarp, three feet 
nine inches high, with an inclination west and north. A wall of 
rough masonry topped this buried scarp. Warren was now fifty feet 
below the ground. Breaking through the rough masonry, he pushed 
towards the gate, hoping to get at the first course of stones, as he 
had done near the corner stone. A few yards onward he found a 
sharp rise in the rock surface—not, however, a scarp—and two yards 
farther on a second rough mass of wall. The picks soon drilled a 
way through this obstacle, and the gallery crept forward till the 
miners came to an inverted pillar—the most singular object they 
had found in their strange adventures. This pillar was suspended 
in the earth. How it hung there was a mystery. On the lower 
flat were seen some marks, apparently engraved, and probably 
those of a dial. Whether this column has any fellows could not be 
ascertained. 

Passing this mysterious shaft, our miners came on a wall of huge 
stones, running north and south. _Undaunted by this obstacle, they 
raised their picks, and tore a hole into it more than five feet deep ; 
but no mining tools in their possession were strong enough to drill 
through such a wall. They were now about forty-six feet from the 
Golden Gate. Unable to cut a way through, they tried to get over 
the top, but without success. The only way was to get round, so 
they drove a gallery to the south for fourteen feet, but in that 
direction the work had no break. On turning to the north they 
drove much farther, finding no break, but noting that the buried 
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wall ran off in the direction of north-west, apparently towards the 
Cedron ravine. 

What was the function of this buried wall, lying forty-six feet 
forward in the Cedron valley? No reply has yet been given. 
Herr Schick, indeed, using Captain Warren’s discoveries in 
concocting his new plan of Jerusalem, has thrown an outer wall 
round the Temple platform, which outer wall he has carried up the 
Cedron ravine from Siloam. Since the Temple wall was absolutely 
impregnable on the eastern face, another explanation must be 
sought. I offer mine. 

The Golden Gate has always been a mystery. It is an ancient 
and a beautiful pile. The date is in dispute. Viollet le Duc says 
it may be the work of Herod, Hadrian, or Constantine. Fergusson 
ascribes it to the reign of Constantine. The passage has long been 
closed. An Arab legend says it was blocked up in consequence of 
a prophecy that when the city falls a Christian army will enter by 
this gate. Heraclius was said to have entered by this opening 
when he brought back the Holy Cross to Jerusalem on his return 
from the Persian war. Fear of a second Christian victor greater 
than Heraclius may have led to the closing of this famous gate. 
What the Colosseum was to medieval Rome the Golden Gate was 
to medieval Palestine. The Crusaders kept it closed ; the Saracens 
built it up. Among the Christians it was honoured as the gate of 
Christ : the gate by which He came into the Temple courts. Once 
a year the portals were thrown back, and a procession entered from 
the road by Olivet, bearing palms and singing hosannas to the 
Lord. 

The name of this gate has frequently been changed. In ancient 
days it was called Shusan Gate (Gate of Susa) from the circum- 
stance that a plan of that famous city was engraved on the door in 
golden lines. About the time of our Lord it was known as the 
Golden Gate or Beautiful Gate. The Greek word means beauty, 
the Latin word means golden, and our own translators use the 
name Beautiful. Other Christians call it Golden. By the Saracens 
it was called Bab ed Daberia—Gate of Eternity; and by the 
modern Arab it is called Bab er Ramah—Gate of Mercy. It 
has not been noticed, in connection with this mystery, that the 
name of Golden Gate was familiar to the Syrian converts and was 
represented by them as having been familiar to the Jews. Jerome 
mentions the name twice, and gives the reason why it was called 
Golden Gate. ‘When you come to the Golden Gate of Jerusalem” 
he makes the angel say to Mary’s father. ‘Go up to Jerusalem, 
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and when you shall come to that which is called the Golden Gate, 
because it is gilt with gold” . . . he makes the same angel say to 
Anne. The doctrinal value of St. Jerome’s gospel may be dis- 
puted, but the topographical value of a writer who lived and wrote 
in the vicinity of Moriah cannot be denied. 

These passages prove that the Golden Gate was an entrance to the 
Temple, open to all Hebrews, in the time of our Lord. It was the 
first and easiest entrance for 2 worshipper coming in from Bethany. 
A very old tradition makes it the scene of Peter's miracle. A word 
which the Greeks rendered “Beautiful” and the Latins rendered 
“Golden” was the same; so that the entrance mentioned by St. 
Jerome and St. Luke must have been the same. If so, the Golden 
Gate was the usual entrance to the Temple on the eastern face. 

How was this sharp crest ascended from the Cedron gorge ? 
Even now, where the valley is partly filled up and the river bed is 
pushed some distance from the wall, the slope is hard to climb. 
In former days it dropped down suddenly some hundred feet. Was 
there a bridge across the brook Cedron, and a flight of steps lead- 
ing from that bridge across the Cedron to this Golden Gate? Was 
the ground terraced to support these steps, and the outward wall 
built to support such terrace? ‘The temple being built in a~ 
mountain,” says St. Jerome, ‘‘the altar . . could not be come near 
but by steps.” If the great outer wall sustained a terrace, the two 
walls of rough masonry which Captain Warren cut through may have 
supported the lower steps. A bridge across the Cedron anda 
flight of steps into the Temple are so necessary to the position that 
many travellers, looking on Moriah from Mount Olivet, have 
fancied such a work. If such a work existed, it must have started 
from the Golden Gate. If so, the old legends were true, and this 
opening in the Temple was the passage not only of St. Peter but of 
our Lord. 

On the ridge of Ophel, and along the water-courses leading from 
the Virgin’s Fountain to Siloam, our discoveries have been no less 
strange than serious, since they modify all previous theories on the 
subject of that royal suburb. Lewin, whose plan of ancient Jeru- 
salem takes in a larger part of Ophel than is commonly embraced 
within the walls, starts his walls from the wes/ern corner of the vaults 
called King Solomon’s stables, and passing near the Virgin’s Pool, 
includes the tower of Siloam, but excludes the pool of that name. 
Captain Warren’s excavation shows that this plan is wrong in its 
main features. The wall, of which the date is very ancient, started 
from a point lying outside the easfern corner of King Solomon’s 
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stables, dropped by the Virgin’s Pool, and apparently passed near 
the pool of Siloam, over which stood the famous tower, to the fall 
of which our Lord refers. That tower of Siloam was one of the 
defences of the Ophel wall. 

The tower of Siloam is mentioned only once in history, but that 
one mention gives it an immortal name. “Jesus, answering, said . . 
these eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 
I tell you—nay.” That this tower, which fell during our Lord’s 
ministry in Jerusalem, stood near the spring of Siloam, has been 
assumed by every one. No spring in Israel had so wide a fame 
as that of Siloam. The waters were sweet, and in a Jew’s opinion 
cleansing. Natives of every race and cfeed regarded them as 
holy. High priests used them in the sacrifices. Jesus sent the 
blind man to wash in the pool of Siloam, where he received his 
sight. Mohammed, say the Arabs, called the fountains of 
Zemzem and Siloam “waters of Paradise.” Zemzem is the 
famous well in the temple at Mecca, the healing virtues of 
which are known throughout Islam. But the tower of Siloam 
had no repute until it fell, and by its fall suggested an illustration to 
the unknown Messiah. Josephus speaks of the fountain, not 
of the tower; and the name has found no place on the page of 
either Jew or Greek. We know it from St. John, and only from St. 
John. Where it once stood has been a puzzle, for the position of 
the Ophel wall was unknown, and the relation of the tower to that 
defending rampart equally unknown. 

Captain Warren’s discovery throws a new light on all this royal 
slope, and on the King’s garden which spread beyond the pool. 
He came on it by chance. Refused permission to dig in the 
Haram, he sunk a shaft outside the south-eastern corner, with a 
view of working towards the wall at a second point; urged by the 
hope of finding more Pheenician letters on the great blocks. He 
started twelve yards from the angle, and by accident struck an 
ancient wall. At once he turned to this new face and ran along 
it eastward till he touched the rock ; then, turning round, he worked 
up north, striking a cross wall four feet thick, which he cut through, 
and drilled on steadily to the Temple wall. Looking for a good 
thing, Captain Warren found a better. Here, for the first time 
seen by modern critics, was the Ophel, so often mentioned in the 
great siege, and so necessary in the search for the tower of 
Siloam. The fragments told their story, so that he who ran 
might read. No part of these works are Solomonic, nor in any 
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way resemble the mighty masses on which they lean. The stones 
are small. Only the upper course is drafted. There is no batter, as 
in the Temple work. The foundations are not sunk into the solid 
rock. A layer of hard clay lies on the rock surface, and on this 
hard clay the original builders were content to rest. All these con- 
ditions prove that Ophel was surrounded by defences at a later 
date. Compared with older work, lying near about, the Ophel 
wall is poor in material, and was probably thrown up in haste. 
Hence we may see a reason why the tower of Siloam fell. 


VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. 





DovGias JERROLD AND HIS LETTERS. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART II. 


RAHAT Jerrold felt the misinterpretation with which his 

®) satirical hits at women’s foibles had been sometimes 

received is evident in the following letter, which he 

UAE wrote to thank our sister, Sabilla Novello, who had 
knitted him a purse :— 


Putney Green, June gth. 

Dear Miss Novetto,—I thank you very sincerely for your 
present, though I cannot but fear its fatal effect upon my limited 
fortunes, for it is so very handsome that whenever I produce it I 
feel that I have thousands a year, and, as in duty bound, am inclined 
to pay accordingly. I shall go about, to the astonishment of all 
omniéz? men, insisting upon paying sovereigns for sixpences. 
Happily, however, this amiable insanity will cure itself (or I may 
always bear my wife with me as a keeper). 

About this comedy. I am writing it under the most significant 
warnings. As the Eastern king—name unknown, to me at least— 
kept a crier to warn him that he was but mortal and must die, and 
so to behave himself as decently as it is possible for any poor king to 
do, so do I keep a flock of eloquent geese that continually, within 
ear-shot, cackle of the British public. Hence, I trust to defeat the 
birds of the Haymarket by the birds of Putney. 

But in this comedy I do contemplate such a heroine, as a set-off to 
the many sins imputed to me as committed against woman, whom I 
have always considered to be an admirable idea imperfectly worked 
out. Poor soul! she can’t help that. Well, this heroine shall be 
woven of moon-beams—a perfect angel, with one wing cut to keep 
her among us. She shall be all devotion. She shall hand over her 
lover (never mind Azs heart, poor wretch!) to her grandmother, who 
she suspects is very fond of him, and then, disguising herself as a 
youth, she shall enter the British navy, and return in six years, say, 
with epaulets on her shoulders, and her name in the Navy Lisi, rated 
Post-Captain. You will perceive that I have Madame Celeste in my 
eye—am measuring her for the uniform. And young ladies will sit 
in the boxes, and with tearful eyes, and noses like rose-buds, say, 
“What magnanimity!” And when this great work is done—this 
monument of the very best gilt gingerbread to woman set up on the 
Haymarket stage—you shall, if you will, go and see it, and make 
one to cry for the “‘ Author,” rewarding hinf with a crown of tin-foil, 
and a shower of sugar-plums. 

In lively hope of that ecstatic moment, I remain, yours truly, 

DouGLaAs JERROLD. 
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The following is one of his playfulnotes, also addressed to Sabilla 
Novello :— 

Putney Common, June 18th. 

My DEAR Miss NoveL_o,—I ought ere this to have thanked you 
for the prospectus. I shall certainly avail myself of its proffered 
advantages, and, on the close of the vacation, send my girl. 

I presume, ere that time, you will have returned to the purer 
shades of Bayswater from all the pleasant iniquities of Paris. I am 
unexpectedly deprived of every chance of leaving home, at least for 
some time, if at all this season, bya literary projection that I thought 
would have been deferred until late in the autumn; otherwise, how 
willingly would I black the seams and elbows of my coat with 
my ink, and elevating my quill into a cure-dent, hie me to the 
“ Trois-Fréres”! But this must not be for God knows when—or the 
Devil (my devil, mind) better. I am indeed “nailed to the dead 
wood,” as Lamb says; or rather, in this glorious weather, I feel as 
somehow a butterfly, or, since I am getting fat, a June fly, impaled 
on iron pin, or pen, must feel fixed to one place, with every virtuous 
wish to go anywhere and everywhere, with anybody and almost every 
body. I am not an independent spinster, but—‘I won’t weep.” 
Not one unmanly tear shall stain this sheet. 

With desperate calmness I subscribe myself, yours faithfully, 

DouGLas JERROLD. 


The next enclosed tickets of admission to the performance of 


Ben Jonson’s comedy of “Every Man in his Humour,” at Miss 
Kelly’s little theatre in Dean Street, Soho, when Jerrold played 
Master Stephen; Charles Dickens, Bobadil; Mark Lemon, Brain- 
worm; John Forster, Kitely; and John Leech, Master Mathew. 
It was the first attempt of that subsequently famous amateur com- 
pany, and a glorious beginning it was. Douglas Jerrold’s Master 
Stephen, that strong mongrel likeness of Abraham Slender and 
Andrew Aguecheek, was excellently facetious in the conceited 
coxcombry of the part, and in its occasional smart retorts was 
only 400 good—that is to say, he showed just too keen a conscious- 
ness of the aptness and point in reply for the blunt perceptions 
of such an oaf as Master Stephen. For instance, when Bobadil, 
disarmed and beaten by Downright, exclaims “Sure ‘I was struck 
with a planet thence,” and Stephen rejoins “No, you were 
struck with a stick,’ the words were uttered with that peculiar 
Jerroldian twinkle of the eye and humorously dry inflection of the 
voice that accompanied the speaker’s own repartees, and made 
one behold Douglas Jerrold himself beneath the garb of Master 
Stephen. 


Thursday, Sept., 1845. 
My DEAR Mrs. CLarkE,—In haste I send you accompanying. 
“Call no man happy till he is dead,” says the sage. Never give 
KK2 
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thanks for tickets for an am@teur play till the show is over. You 
don’t know what may be in store for you—and for ws / 

Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play—(or try to play). 


Yours faithfully, 
D. JERROLD. 


Jerrold would perceive the germ of a retort before you had well 
begun to form your sentence, and would bring it forth in full blossom 
the instant you had done speaking. He had a way of looking straight 
in the face of one to whom he dealt a repartee, and with an 
expression of eye that seemed to ask appreciation of the point of 
the thing he was going to say, thus depriving it of personality or 
ill-nature. It was as if he called upon its object to enjoy it with 
him, rather than to resent its sharpness. There was a peculiar 
compression with a sudden curve or lift up of the lip that showed 
his own sense of the fun of the thing he was uttering, while his 
glance met his interlocutor’s with a firm unflinching roguery and an 
unfaltering drollery of tone that had none of the sidelong furtive 
look and irritating tone of usual utterers of mere rough retorts. 
When an acquaintance came up to him and said ‘“ Why, Jerrold, 
I hear you said my nose was like the ace of clubs!” Jerrold 
returned “‘ No, I didn’t; but now I look at it, I see it is very like.” 
The question of the actual resemblance was far less present to his 
mind than the neatness of his own turn upon the complainant. So 
with a repartee, which he repeated to us himself as having made on 
a particular occasion, evidently relishing the comic audacity, and 
without intending a spark of insolence. When the publisher of 
Bentley's Miscellany said to Jerrold “I had some doubts about 
the name I should give the magazine ; I thought at one time of 
calling it ‘The Wits’ Miscellany,’” ‘‘ Well,” was the rejoinder, 
“but you needn’t have gone to the other extremity.” Knowing 
Jerrold, we feel that had the speaker been the most brilliant genius 
that ever lived the retort would have been the same, the patness 
having once entered his brain. During one of those delightful 
walks homeat night to which we have alluded in our “‘ Recollections,” 
after a brilliant evening at Serle’s house, Jerrold, in high spirits, 
chatted on with us, giving utterance at last to a jest that had more 
latitude of expression than is generally used excepting among men; 
then turned to M. C. C., saying “I’m afraid I ought to apologise 
to you, oughtn’t 1?” He received for answer, “If ever you refrain 
from saying anything that comes into your head because I am 
present, I shall take it as an affront—nay, an injury.” He would 
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drop his witticisms like strewed flowers, as he went on talking, 
lavishly, as one who possessed countless store ; yet always with that 
glance of enjoyment in them himself, and of challenging your sym- 
pathetic relish for them in return, which acknowledges the truth of 
the Shakespearian axiom ‘‘A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it.” He illustrated his conversation, as it were, by 
these wit-blossoms cast in by the way. Speaking of a savage biting 
critic, Jerrold said ‘‘Oh yes, he’ll review the book, as an east 
wind reviews an apple-tree.” Of an actress who thought inordinately 
well of herself, he said ‘‘ She’s a perfect whitlow of vanity.” And 
of a young writer who brought out his first raw specimen of author- 
ship, Jerrold said “‘He is like a man taking down his shop- 
shutters before he has any goods to sell.” 

Jerrold had a keen appreciation of smart retort in others as well 
as of his own. A dear little godchild of ours, who had been staying 
at Greenwich one summer with her parents, and used to prattle with 
some of the old college pensioners while she played in the park there, 
on her return to town spoke of them to Jerrold, who was an intimate 
visitor at the house. He said “Ah, you have left all the dear 
old fellows behind you at Greenwich; you’ve no wooden legs 
here!” ‘Oh yes, we have!” she answered. ‘‘ Why, where?” 
asked he. She crept under the table, and tapping one of its maho- 
gany legs, said, looking triumphantly up at him, ‘‘ Why, here.” 
Jerrold laughed one of his heartiest laughs at the reply, and often 
afterwards reverted to it as the child’s ‘‘ capital answer.” 

One of the pleasant occasions on which we met Douglas Jerrold 
was at a house where a dance was going on as we entered the room ; 
and in a corner, near to the dancers, we saw him sitting, and made 
our way to his side. With her back towards where he and we sat 
was a pretty little shapely figure in pink silk, standing ready to begin 
the next portion of the quadrille; and he pointed towards it, 
saying— 

“Mrs. Jerrold is here to-night; there she is.” 

“Not like the figure of a grandmamma,” was the laughing reply, 
for we had heard that a grandchild had just been born to them, 
and we thought of what we had once heard recounted of the first 
time he had seen her,—he, an impetuous lad of eighteen, just 
returned from sea,—and she, a girl with so neat and graceful a 
figure that as he beheld it he exclaimed “That girl shall be my 
wife !” So mere a stripling was he when he married that he told us 
the clergyman who joined their hands, seeing the almost boyishly 
youthful look of the bridegroom, addressed a few kind and fatherly 
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words to him after the ceremony, bidding him remember the serious 
duty he had undertaken of providing for a young girl’s welfare, and 
that he must remember her future happiness in life depended 
henceforth mainly upon him as her husband. 

It was on that same evening that we are speaking of that Jerrold 
said “I want to introduce you to a young poetess only nineteen 
years of age” ; and took us into the next room, where was a young 
lady robed in simple white muslin, with light brown hair smoothly 
coiled round a well-formed head, and an air of grave and queenly 
quiet dignity. She sat down to the piano at request, and accom- 
panied herself in Tennyson’s song of “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” singing with much expression and with a deep contralto 
voice. It was before she was known to the world as a prose writer, 
before she had put forth to the world her first novel of “‘ The 
Ogilvies.” 

Another introduction to a distinguished writer we owe to Douglas 
Jerrold. We had been to call upon him at his pretty residence, 
West Lodge, Putney Common, when we found him just going to 
drive himself into town in a little pony carriage he at that time 
kept. He made us accompany him; and as we passed through a 
turnpike on the road back to London we saw a gentleman ap- 
proaching on horseback. Jerrold and he saluted each other, and 
then we were presented to him, and heard his name,—William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Many years after that his daughter, pay- 
ing her first visit to Italy, was brought by a friend to see us in 
Genoa, and charmed us by the sweetness and unaffected simplicity 
of her manners. 

That cottage at Putney,—its garden, its mulberry-tree, its grass 
plot, its cheery library, with Douglas Jerrold as the chief figure in 
the scene,—remains as a bright and most pleasant picture in our 
memory. He had an almost reverential fondness for books—books 
themselves—and said he could not bear to treat them, or to see 
them treated, with disrespect. He told us it gave him pain to see 
them turned on their faces, stretched open, or dog’s-eared, or 
carelessly flung down, or in any way misused. He told us this 
holding a volume in his hand with a caressing gesture, as though 
he tendered it affectionately and gratefully for the pleasure it had 
given him. He spoke like one who had known what it was in 
former years to buy a book when its purchase involved a sacrifice 
of some other object, from a not over-stored purse. We have 
often noticed this in book-lovers who, like ourselves, have had 
volumes come into cherished possession at times when their glad 
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owners were not rich enough to easily afford book-purchases. 
Charles Lamb had this tenderness for books; caring nothing for 
their gaudy clothing, but hugging a rare folio all the nearer to his 
heart for its worn edges and shabby binding. . Another peculiarity 
with regard to his books Jerrold: had, which was, that he liked to 
have them thoroughly within reach ; so that, as he pointed out to 
us, he had the book-shelves which ran round his library walls at 
Putney carried no higher-than would permit of easy access to the 
top shelf. Above this there was sufficient space for pictures, 
engravings, &c., and we had the pleasure of contributing two 
ornaments to this space, in the form of..a bust of Shakespeare and 
one of Milton, on brackets after a design by Michael Angelo, 
which brought from -dear Douglas Jerrold the following pleasant 
letter :-— 
Putney, August 8th. 

My DEAR MRS. CLARKE,—I know not how best to thank you 
for the surprise you and Clarke put upon me this morning. These 
casts, while demanding reverence for what they represent and 
typify, will always associate with the feeling that of sincerest 
regard and friendship for the donors. These things will be very 
precious to me, and, I hope, for many a long winter's. night 
awaken frequent recollections of the thoughtful kindness that has 
made them my household gods, _I well remembered the_ brackets, 
but forgotten the master. But this is the gratitude of the 
world. 

I hope that my girl will be able to be got ready for this quarter ; 
but in a matter that involves the making, trimming; and_ fitting of 
gowns or frocks, it is not for one of my benighted sex to offer a 
decided opinion. I can only timidly venture to believe that the 
young lady’s trunk will be ready in a few days. 

Pandora’s box was only a box of woman’s clothes—with a 
Sunday gown at the bottom.—Yours truly, 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


It was while Jerrold was living at West Lodge that he not 
only founded the Whittington Club, but also the Museum Club, 
which, when he asked us to belong to it, he said he wanted to 
make a mart where literary men could congregate, become 
acquainted, form friendships, discuss their rights and privileges, 
be known to assemble, and therefore could be readily found when 
required. ‘‘I want to make it,” he said, “a house of call for writers.” 
It was at Putney that Jerrold told us the amusing (and very 
characteristic) story of himself when he was at sea as a youngster. 
He and some officers on board had sent ashore a few men to fetch 
a supply of fresh fruit and: vegetables, at some port: into which the 
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ship had put when she was on one of her voyages, and, on the 
boat’s return alongside, it was found that one of the men had 
decamped. The ship sailed without the runaway, and on her return 
to England Jerrold quitted the service. Some years after he was 
walking in the Strand, and saw a man with a baker’s basket on his 
shoulder staring in at a shop window, whom Jerrold immediately 
recognised as the deserter from the ship. He went up to the man, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and exclaimed “I say! what a long 
time you’ve been gone for those cherries!” The dramatic surprise 
of the exclamation was quite in Jerrold’s way. 

There was a delightful irony—an implied compliment beneath 
his sharp things—that made them exquisitely agreeable. They 
were said with a spice of slyness, yet with a fully-evident confidence 
that they would not be misunderstood by the person who was their 
object. When we went over to West Lodge after the opening of the 
Whittington Club, to take him a cushion for his library arm-chair, 
with the head of a cat that might have been Dick Whittington’s own 
embroidered upon it, Jerrold turned to his wife, saying “‘ My dear, 
they have brought me your portrait.” And the smile that met his 
showed how well the woman who had been his devoted partner from 
youth comprehended the delicate force of the ironical jest which he 
could afford to address to Aer. Ina similar spirit of pleasantry he 
wrote in the presentation copy of ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” 
which he gave to M. C. C.: “‘ Presented with great timidity, but 
equal regard, to Mrs. Cowden Clarke.” 

In 1848 was brought out a small pocket volume entitled “‘ Shake- 
speare Proverbs: or, the Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet collected 
into a Modern Instance”; and its dedication ran thus: “To 
Douglas Jerrold, the first wit of the present age, these Proverbs of 
Shakespeare, the first wit of any age, are inscribed by Mary Cowden 
Clarke, of a certain age, and no wit atall.” This brought the follow- 
ing playful letter of acknowledgment :— 


West Lodge, Putney, December 31st. 

My DEAR Mrs. CLARKE,—You must imagine that all this time 
I have been endeavouring to regain my breath, taken away by your 
too partial dedication. To find my name on such a page, and in 
such company, I feel like a sacrilegious knave who has broken into 
a church and is making off with the Communion plate. One 
thing is plain, Shakespeare Aad great obligations to you, but this 
last inconsiderate act has certainly cancelled them all. I feel that 
I ought never to speak or write again, but go down to the grave 
with my thumb in my mouth. It is the only chance I have of not 
betraying my pauper-like unworthiness to the association with 
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which you have—to the utter wreck of your discretion — 
astounded me. 

The old year is dying with the dying fire whereat this is penned. 
That, however, you may have many, many happy years (though they 
can only add to the remorse for what you have done) is the sincere 
wish of yours truly (if you will not show the word to Clarke, I will 
say affectionately, ) 

DovuGLas JERROLD. 


When the “ Concordance to Shakespeare” made its complete 
appearance it was thus greeted :— 


December 5th, West Lodge, Putney Common. 

My DEAR Mrs. CLaRKE,—I congratulate you and the world on 
the completion of your monumental work. May it make for you a 
huge bed of mixed laurels and bank-notes. 

On your first arrival in Paradise you must expect a kiss from 
oe though your husband should Aappen to be 
there. 

That you and he, however, may long make for yourselves a 
Paradise here, is the sincere wish of—Yours truly, 

DouGLAS -—. 

P.S. I will certainly Azéch in a notice of the work in Punch, 
making it a special case ; as we eschew Reviews. 


The kind promise contained in the postscript to the above letter 


was fulfilled in the most graceful and ingenious manner by its 
writer, in a brilliant article he wrote some time after on “ The 
Shakespeare Night” at Covent Garden Theatre, that took place the 
7th December, 1847. After describing in glowing terms the festive 
look of the overflowing house, Jerrold proceeded: —‘“‘ At a few 
minutes to seven, and quite unexpectedly, William Shakespeare, 
with his wife, the late Anne Hathaway, drove up to the private- 
box door, drawn by Pegasus, for that night only appearing in 

Shakespeare was received—and afterwards lighted 
to his box—by his editors, Charles Knight and Payne Collier, upon 
both of whom the poet smiled benignly ; and saying some pleasant, 
commendable words to each, received from their hands their two 
editions of his immortality. And then from a corner Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, timidly, and all one big blush, presented a play-bill, with 
some Hesperian fruit (of her own gathering). Shakespeare knew 
the lady at once; and, taking her two hands, and looking a Shake- 
spearian look in her now pale face, said, in tones of unimaginable 
depth and sweetness, ‘But where is your book, Mistress Mary 
Clarke ? Where is your Concordance?’ And, again, pressing her 
hands, with a smile of sun-lighted Apollo, said ‘I pray you let me 
take it home with me.’ And Mrs. Clarke, having no words, dropped 
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the profoundest ‘ Yes,’» with knocking ‘knees. -A- very fair and 
cordial gentlewoman, Anne,’ said Shakespeare, aside to his wife; 
but Anne merely observed that ‘It was. just like him; hé was 
always seeing something fair where nobody .else saw anything... The 
woman—odds her. life!—was well. enough.’ . And Shakespeare 
smiled again!” 

That sentence of Shakespeare’s “always seeing something fair 
where nobody else saw anything,” is a profound. piece of truth as 
well as wit; while the smile with which the poet is made to-listen 
to his wife’s intolerance of hearing her husband praise another 
woman is perfectly Jerroldian in its sly hit at a supposed prevalent 
feminine foible. 

Jerrold had a keen sense of personal beauty in women. In the 
very article above quoted he uses expressions in speaking of Shake- 
speare’s admiration for Mrs. Nesbitt’s charms that strikingly evidence 
this point :—“ Then taking a deep look—a very draught of a look—at 
Mrs. Nesbitt as Katherine, the poet turned to his wife, and said, 
drawing his breath—‘What a peach of a woman! Anne said 
nothing.” Here, too, again, he concludes with the Jerroldian 
sarcastic touch. In confirmation of the powerful impressjon that 
loveliness in women had upon his imagination, we remember his 
telling us with enthusiasm of the merits in the Hon. Mrs.:Norton’s 
poem “The Child of the Islands.” Dilating on some of its best 
passages, and adding that he had lately met her and spoken: to 
her face to face, he concluded with the words “ She herself is 
beautiful—even dangerously. beautiful!” uttering them in a tone 
and with a look that were wonderfully eloquent. 

Four letters we received from him were in consequence of an 
application that is stated in the first of them. The second mentions 
the wish of “the correspondent”; and this was that. the letter in 
which the desired “two lines” were written should be sent without 
envelope, and on a sheet of paper that would bear the fost/-mark, as 
an evidence of genuineness. The third accepts the offer to share 
the promised “two ounces of Californian gold.” And the fourth 
was written with one of the two gold pens, which were the shape in 
which the promised ‘‘two ounces” were sent to England by the 
“ Enthusiasts :”— 


West Lodge, Putney, October roth, 1849. 


My DEAR Mrs. CLARKE,—I know a man who knows a man (in 
America) who says “I would give two ounces of Californian 
gold for two lines written by Mrs. Cowden Clarke!” © Will you 
write me two lines for the wise enthusiast ? and, 1F I get the gold, 
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that will doubtless be paid with the Pennsylvanian Bonds, I will 
struggle with the angel Conscience that you may have it—that is, 
if the angel get the best of it. But against angels there are 
heavy odds. 

I hope you left father and* mother well; happy, and complacent, 
in the hope of a century at.least. _I am glad you stopped at Nice, 
and did not snuff the shambles of Rome. Mazzini, I hear, will 
be with us in a fortnight. European liberty is, I fear, manacled 
and gagged for many years. Nevertheless, in England, let us 
rejoice that beef is under a shilling a pound, and that next 
Christmas ginger will be hot i’ the mouth. 

Remember me to Clarke. J intend to go one of these nights 
and sit beneath him.—Yours faithfully, 

DouGLAS JERROLD. 
October 19th, 1849, Putney. 
My DEAR Mrs. CLARKE,—Will you comply with the wish of 


my correspondent? The Yankees, it appears, are suspicious folks. 
I thought them Arcadians.—Truly yours, 


D. JERROLD. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. J. S. Tatsot sends me a story of the last New Zealand 
war with all the elements in it of plot, development, and dramatic 
situation, yet brief enough for Table Talk, and withal not merely 
‘founded on fact” but authentic in all its details. This is how it 
runs:—“‘At the beginning of the Waikato war in 1863 Sir Duncan 
Cameron established his head-quarters at the Queen’s Redoubt. 
Strong convoys passed almost daily between the redoubt and the 
village of Drury, a distance of twelve miles, protecting trains of 
carts bringing commissariat supplies and warlike material. But 
although we had stockades at well-chosen positions on the road, 
and great vigilance was observed, surprises were frequently at- 
tempted by the enemy, and more than once we suffered severe 
losses., The nature of the ground on both sides of the line of 
march ‘was favourable to the native style of fighting, composed as it 
was of dense bush, with numerous ravines and gullies. One 
evening about dusk the camp redoubt was alarmed by shots 
sounding as if fired about a mile away. After a short pause came 
a rifle report, and then several dropping shots were heard approach- 
ing the camp. The picquet on the first alarm were quickly on the 
move. They had not proceeded far when they met a private of the 
65th Regiment, named Conway, who stated, in a very excited 
manner, that he was returning ‘off pass’ from Drury in company 
with Colour-sergeant Johnstone of the 40th Regiment, and while 
passing some old stables of the Transport Corps they were fired 
upon by an ambuscade, when the sergeant fell dead, shot through 
the body. The officer in charge of the picquet marched on with 
his men and found the body in the place described ; but although 
the ground in the vicinity was carefully examined not the slightest 
sign of natives could be seen, and the body was untouched : a very 
strange circumstance seeing that the Maories invariably plunder 
and frequently mutilate the dead or wounded enemy. In this case 
arms, ammunition, and accoutrements lay with the sergeant where 
he fell, and a haversack containing some documents’ connected 
with the company had not been disturbed. The search was 
renewed next morning, but all endeavours to obtain any indication 
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of an ambuscade were in vain, and the result was that strong 
suspicion of foul play fell upon Conway. It was thought that a 
quarrel might have arisen between the two men and that 
Sergeant Johnstone was shot by his comrade. A court of inquiry 
was held, the native interpreters did all in their power to 
ascertain through the professedly friendly natives if an am- 
buscade was formed on the night of the murder, and no 
effort was spared to unravel the mystery. But not a clue 
could be discovered, and as there was no evidence against Conway 
no further steps could be taken. The suspicion against him, 
however, daily increased in the camp; he was shunned and 
avoided by all, became dejected and sullen in appearance, and 
was seldom seen to speak to his comrades. Presently, however, 
a general move against a strong position of the enemy was 
ordered, and the excitement caused by the murder of Johnstone 
died out. Five years later, when the gold mania was at fever 
heat in Auckland, I was engaged with some friends ‘ prospect- 
ing’ on the east coast of the North Island of New Zealand. 
We stopped one night, and pitched our camp in a native settle- 
ment or pak, and as darkness fell many of the inhabitants came 
to our tent. One of our party (Captain G——, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished officer of the colonial forces) happened to have been 
an interpreter on General Cameron’s staff at the time of John- 
stone’s murder, and he soon discovered that one of our Maori 
visitors had been fighting against us in ’63, and commenced to 
‘draw him out.’ I very much regretted that my limited know- 
ledge of the Maori language prevented my understanding the 
conversation, but I could make out enough to know that G—— 
was successfully pumping our dusky friend with reference to 
the murder near the Queen’s Redoubt, and when the New Zea- 
lander rose and left our tent G—— said ‘Well, at last the 
mystery of Johnstone’s death is solved, and Conway was nof the 
murderer.’ He told me what he had elicited. The native had 
acknowledged that he was one of a small party that left the 
enemy’s camping place with the intention of ‘killing the Pakeha’ 
(stranger) on the night of Johnstone’s death. They concealed 
themselves in the bush, about sixty yards from the road and a 
short distance from the edge of the clearing, where they re- 
mained until they thought it was almost too late for any white 
men to pass that night. They were about returning to their 
camp when they heard the voices of men coming up the road, 
and soon saw, indistinctly, two soldiers approaching. They 
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-waited until the unsuspecting men were opposite them, then 
raised their guns, fired a volley, and, before the smoke had suffi- 
ciently cleared away to enable them to see the result of their 
fire, turned and fied from the spot as the bullet from Conway’s 
rifle passed close to them and hastened their flight. ‘Why did 
you run,’ asked G——, ‘when there was only one soldier left, 
and you might have killed him before he had time to reload his 
rifle?’ ‘True,’ said the native, ‘but I did not know until you told 
me that we had killed one of the men. Our fear was very great, 
for we knew that there was a short path from the General’s 
camp by which the soldiers might come to cut off our retreat 
when they heard the shots fired, so we did not stop running 
until we knew we were safe. But,’ he added, ‘had I been sure 
that we shot the soldier I would have risked my life to toma- 
hawk him and carry off his gunpowder and bullets. I do not 
wonder that your men could not see any traces of us, because 
we did not leave the bush at all, and the place all about where 
we were concealed had been trampled down by men engaged in 
cutting timber, so that no tracks of our naked feet could be 
seen.’” This true anecdote may perhaps be read by some who 
remember the circumstances and the suspicion under which 
Conway suffered so painfully; and I am sure they will be glad 
to learn, although so late, that poor Johnstone met a soldier’s 
death, and was not treacherously slain by the hand of a comrade. 


REMARKABLE in its similarity to the legends of the Azores which 
I quoted from Mr. Muddock’s MS. in these pages in the July and 
August numbers, is a tradition to which Miss Louisa Frampton calls 
my attention. It is a superstition connected with the beetle, and 
signs of its existence are found not merely in countries where the 
medizval spirit has been preserved, but in many districts throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland to this day. This is how the legend 
runs :—‘‘ When the Holy Family were departing from Bethlehem 
they passed certain husbandmen occupied in a field, and the Virgin 
begged them to answer, in reply to any one who might inquire 
when the Son of Man passed by, that He did so when they were 
sowing the corn, which they were doing at that moment: and the 
corn miraculously sprang into the ear in one night, and the 
husbandmen were engaged in reaping it on the following day when 
the soldiers of Herod came up and inquired after the fugitives. 
The reapers replied as the Virgin had desired them, and the pursuit 
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was stayed. This legend is frequently represented in early German 
and Flemish pictures, and Lord Lindsay, in his ‘ Letters’ on 
Christian Art,’ mentions that it was related to him many years 
before as current in the north of Scotland, where it is added that 
a little black beetle lifted up its head and answered ‘The Son of 
Man passed here last night’; in consequence of which the High- 
landers kill the black beetle whenever they meet with it, repeating, 
in execration, ‘ Beetle, beetle, last night!’ Lord Lindsay had heard 
that a similar superstition used to exist in Wales. That it exists 
also in England is curiously corroborated by an anecdote which 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal for 1856. The late Mr. George 
Samonelle, of the British Museum, used to relate that during his 
excursions in the New Forest he saw a number of countrymen 
assembled at the foot of a tree, stoning something to death. On 
approaching, he found that a poor stag beetle was the object of 
attack. Causing them to desist, he took up the poor insect and put 
it in a box, asking them why it was to be stoned to death. He 
was told that it was the Devil’s Imp, and would do some injury to 
the corn. What injury, unfortunately, the narrator of the anecdote 
did not inquire, or had forgotten.” Evidently the beetle in con- 
nection with this tradition was considered to represent the Devil, 


and here, as in the original legend, the creature is connected with 
the growing corn. Mr. Samonelle had apparently never heard of 
the legend and the superstition which thus were proved to have 
been transmitted from distant countries and handed down from 


remote times. 





I am not sure whether I owe an apology to the gentleman to 
whom I referred last month as having a poem in his possession 
which he wished to see published in the Gentleman’s Magazine but 
only on condition that I would accept it absolutely on his own 
recommendation. He has favoured me since then with an explana- 
tion and expansion of his stipulations, and it may be only justice to 
him that I should lay the chief points of this explanation and 
expansion before the readers of my former note. He admits that 
to expect me to accept a poem before seeing it “‘ does seem 
arbitrary,” but he meant his stipulation only as an expression of 
his conviction of the almost insuperable difficulty that stands in the 
way of the publication of “even a superior poem” in a magazine ; 
and he had another reason for not submitting the MS., namely, 
that it would occupy fifteen or sixteen pages, which might possibly 
be regarded alone as a sufficient obstacle to its acceptance. 
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Notwithstanding its length, however, he is convinced that any 
magazine would be the better for his poem, seeing that, though 
still comparatively a young man, he produced, five years ago, a 
poem of 8,000 lines, “and that poem was equal, and in some parts 
superior, to any poem of the present day; it was in of/ava rima, 
and in its sublimer portions it surpassed Milton’s finest passages in 
‘ Paradise Lost’” ; while the verses which he desires me to accept 
“have a music of their own that would be considered fresh in these 
days of zsthetic inflation and paganistic bombast.” ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
he adds, “ passing judgment on my own production; I endeavour 
to do so with philosophic impartiality.” 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent 
CONVULSIONS. 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full directions. 
Sent Post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFrep Fenninos, West Cowes, 7. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your chemist for a free copy. 


VOSE’S PATENT HYDROPULT, 
A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8lbs.,'and will throw water 50 feet. 


LOY8EL’S PATENT HYDROSTATIC TEA AND COFFEE 
PERCOLATORS. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
soper cent. The 7ssmes newspaper remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS 


Manufacturers---GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 





SAFE TEETHING 
ONIHLI3L ASV 








PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT 
REGISTERED. Lithia and Potass. 
CORES BRANDED “8. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN.” and every ‘label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. _— & SONS, Henrietta Street, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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BLACK BEETLES || fiw 
BLACK BEETLES ! iRBRT {takin 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 


3 5 | Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 

Py TING $ INSECT POWDER. is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 
| ladie 

BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other | eee 

nsects are de stroyed by KEATING’S IN SECT DESTROY- 


NG POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic | KEATI N C ~~) 


a _ a in tins, ls. and 2s. 6d. each, by THOMAS | 


{EATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all Chemists | Cou GH [ 1 Z EN C FS 
tree > pe st, 14 and 83 stamps). | . 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for “‘ KEATING’S 


?0 ” will Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
WDER,” and ~~ on a you not 1s. 144. and 2s. 94. ¥ N.B.—They contain no opium 
e appointed. or preparation thereof. 
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CADBURY'S 
COCOA ESSENCE, 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. | 
The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commonly soldare [fF 
mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble; while really makingthem [fF 
thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may be poo detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup 
it proves the addition of starch. CADBURY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 











PAINLESS P< ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. We 4c TEETH. 


—_—— —_———_ 


MR... H, JONES, QAP Ds<es2egf I cunceon Dewi, | 


67, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, ri) LONDON. 


Has obtained Her Mayzsty’s : Royat Lutrers Patent 
for painicasly Mi es adapting 
, fea Sain 


Artificial Teeth by , , Atmospheric Pressure, 
Pamphlet gratis and post free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 
ONE MILLION STERLING 


MAS BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


DEATH AND INJURIES }) 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGER’S ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 


BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 

















Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 




















